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Have you ever faced 


his problem? 


@ When this fellow gets tired, his 
problem is simple: he just goes to 
sleep. But do you know what to do 
about “that tired feeling’’? 


Surrosz, for a minute, you think of 
your supply of bodily energy as a sort of 
savings account... 
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You make deposits in the form of food 
which bodily processes convert into use- 
ful energy—aided by sleep, rest, sunshine, 
water, and fresh air. 


You withdraw energy from your ac- 
count every time you so much as lift a 
finger, every time you breathe. 


So long as you balance your energy 
account every 24 hours, you feel well and 
work efhciently. But if, day after day, 
you spend more energy than you replace, 
fatigue accumulates. You get “that tired 
feeling.” 


This is nature’s warning to do four 
things... 


I. See your doctor. Chronic illnesses, 
such as tuberculosis or heart disease, 
can cause fatigue. So can poor eye- 
sight or hearing, foot disorders, faulty 
posture, bad eating habits. Since bad 
teeth may be a cause—see vour den- 
tist, too. 


2. Accumulate more energy. Fat ade- 
quate meals at regudar intervals, in- 
cluding a good breakfast. Try to get 
to bed an hour earlier. Seek extra sun- 
shine and fresh air. 
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3. Withdraw less energy. Iry to change 
habits and living conditions which 
waste energy. Plan ahead —“What 
your head does, your feet won’t have 
to.” Worry, tension, fear, and anger 
squander energy—control your emo- 
tions! Learn to relax!... 


4. Practice relaxing by deliberately let- 
ting stiff, tense muscles go limp, one 
by one. Use every odd moment to 
acquire this restful habit. 


There’s absorbing interest in your job 
if you look for it, and interest combats 
tension. After work take up a hobby- 
sports, music, Victory Gardening, read- 
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ing, walking, just plain loafing —what- 
ever revives you most quickly. 


Today, it is a patriotic duty to make 
every ounce of energy count. You will 
find helpful suggestions about overcom- 
ing fatigue in Metropolitan’s free book- 
let, “Fatigue—What to Do About ‘That 
Tired Feeling.’ ” 
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Busy people respect the Salesman who 
is brief and to the point. That state- 
ment is not new but the fast tempo of 
today’s business, which is building for 
victory, makes directness an essential 
ingredient of the successful sales inter- 
view. /Etna Life Salesmen, schooled in 
the principles of organized selling, are 
reaching busy prospects today through 


modern sales plans. 








ZETNA LIFE ORGANIZED SELLING 


ZeTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Affiliated Companies: 
The tna Casualty & Surety Company 
The Automobile Insurance Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
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Automatic Multiplication a reality. we 
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Set either factor of any Multiplication problem on the Keyboard. Then enter be 
the other factor in the Multiplier. For either Positive, Negative or Accumula- po 
tive Multiplication just touch ONE KEY...and presto, the Carriage is automat- _ 
, ne . ° ° ple 
ically positioned, the Dials automatically cleared, the Calculator automatically pe 
counts and shifts until the problem has been completed...then finally clears no 
the Keyboard preparing the machine for any subsequent calculation. wi 
Fridén Calculators are AVAILABLE when applications for deliveries have of 
been approved by the War Production Board. Telephone or write to your local ~ 
Fridén Representative for complete information. S 
Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 br 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. ., 
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“Live and Let Live’”’ Is Not Enough 


Divinity School in July of 1838, Ralph Waldo 

Emerson proclaimed “the oneness of mankind” 
as the highest law, since it encompassed the humani- 
tarian doctrine of individual liberty and universal 
tolerance. He pronounced, as dead, the old world prin- 
ciple of distrust between nations and enslaved peoples. 
In its place he heralded the new world unity based 
on a collaboration among free human beings for the 
welfare of mankind. Here we are, 106 years later, 
still fighting for it. History has a habit of repeating 
itself and even though Emerson announced the new 
philosophy more than 100 years ago, nevertheless it 
is still a new philosophy because we haven’t as yet 
eliminated the old concepts. 

War was described by Robert Burns as “man’s 
inhumanity to man.” The slaughter of people con- 
tinues generation after generation because one group 
believes that “might makes right” and that, as a race 
of supermen, they will conquer humanity. These 
brutal assumptions are the antithesis of everything 
that is decent and humanitarian. We must not only 
eliminate these tyrants physically but also eliminate 
the despotism that assumes one group is better than 
another. We must obliterate the tyranny and despot- 
ism of class distinction all over the world. Wherever 
it exists, it must be stamped out. Aristocracy, as 
we know it, must be relegated to the scrap heap. As 
Voltaire once remarked, “There are no common people 
—except aristocrats.” And we will never live peace- 
fully while we tolerate each other. To tolerate a 
person is to offend him, for tolerance is merely a tem- 
porary suspension of animosity and hatred. We must 
strike the evil at its roots. We must demand a com- 
plete acceptance of recognized differences between 
people. When that acceptance is made, tolerance will 
not be necessary. 

We have been brought up under an ethical system 
which teaches that to “live and let live” is the ideal 
of humanity. In this generation of compact living 
in congested cities and of rapid intercommunication 
between people, we find ourselves crowding each other 
and in that process there is a strong tendency to 
bruise and injure the other fellow. If the world is 
to Move on to greater heights of human understand- 
ing and world-wide cooperation, it will not be suffi- 
cient to “live and let live.” We must live, let live, 
and help live. This must be done in order to insure 
the human brotherhood which Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Pronounced in 1838 as “the oneness of mankind.” 


A’ the graduation exercises of the Harvard 


Even though the latter be late in coming, nevertheless 
it will be welcome. 

This war is drawing attention to the fact that 
nations, as well as individuals, cannot afford to sit 
by idly and let others take care of themselves. It 
was a great human tragedy in the present decade 
for any nation to have been immune to what has 
happened elsewhere. What happens anywhere is 
everybody’s business. The world must be regarded 
as a unit. Disturbance, disorder and brutality in 
any part affects all parts. It produces repercussions 
throughout the world. The speed of modern trans- 
portation will eventually bridge all lines of demarca- 
tion. National boundaries will exist only on maps. 
Rapid intercommunication will dissolve these limita- 
tions. National cleavage will merge into interna- 
tional cooperation. Humanity will have priority over 
national interests. The oneness of mankind will 
represent the supreme ideal. One of the greatest 
expressions ever uttered by a human being was pro- 
claimed by Thomas Paine when he said, “The world 
is my country, to do good my religion.” 

If I live as I want to, I can let the other fellow 
take care of himself. Under these conditions, even if 
he fails to get a minimum out of life, I have adhered 
to the principle “live and let live.” I can let him live 
by leaving him to his own fate. But if I go out of my 
way to help him in his struggles, then, and only then, 
do I conform to the rule of common justice and human 
decency. In addition, it has been well established that 
no man can help another without helping himself. 
Whenever we lift another out of difficulties we lift 
ourselves to greater heights of character and under- 
standing. Such are the rewards which life offers us. 

It is difficult for some people to understand that 
men are mystically united in the common bond of 
brotherhood. There is a germ of mysticism in each 
of us that links us together. In the concept of the 
oneness of mankind there is the profound lure of the 
mysterious as we try to peer into the future, with 
the hope that it will be better because of our past 
mistakes. The past is prologue. The present is the 
beginning of the future. Let us keep our gaze as 
well as our hopes in the direction of the future. “The 
eyes of man are set in his forehead,” says Emerson 
“not in his hindhead.” 

Come out of the cemeteries of the past. Let us go 
hand in hand into the forests of the future. There 
we will find new roads as yet unexplored and undis- 
covered. Let us build the homestead of the future, to- 
gether, while we “live—let live—and help live.” 
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HOW’S YOUR MORALE? 


Autocaricature reveals amusingly how 
you “look” after rating your own 


ERHAPS you know this—“‘A 
Piiia wave of American humor 

is sweeping the world. I’ve 
heard it in Alaska, England, 
Africa, Sicily. Its impetus is our 
American boys, with that God- 
given talent to laugh at their 
troubles and to laugh with the per- 
son who laughs with them, 

“Our fighting man likes his hu- 
mor aimed straight at him. He can 
take it. The more the joke’s on him 
the better he likes it. 

“The most wonderful thing about 
our boys’ sense of humor is that it 
doesn’t change when the chips are 
down. They can have a dozen days’ 
growth of beard and few hours of 
sleep and have just passed through 
the gates of hell, but they’ll still 
laugh.” 

Inspiring Message 

Bob Hope, to whom a sailor is a 
wolf in ship’s clothing and his uni- 
form a girdle with legs, brought this 
message back to America in an ar- 
ticle originally published in the 
New York Times, and later con- 
densed in the August issue of 
Reader’s Digest, under the title: 
“Thank God the GI Can Laugh.” 

That is an inspiring message... 
one which each of us might well tie 
around a mental finger . .. just as 
a reminder! 

The ability to laugh is one of the 
major differences between man and 
the other animals. The ability to 
laugh at ourselves is a superb 


appraisal factors 


achievement, according to psychol- 
ogists who assure us that it is one 
of the world’s most worthwhile pur- 
suits. 

Principal among the reasons why 
many of us cannot laugh—particu- 
larly at ourselves—is that our sub- 
jective nature virtually precludes 
the possibility of seeing ourselves 
objectively: at arm’s length, so to 
speak, and in proper perspective. 

One way to gain a sane perspec- 
tive, of course. is to picture our- 
selves in relation to the size of the 
room in which we are sitting, to the 
building, city, country, globe and 
solar system surrounding us, and 
then realize that even the whole 
solar system would be invisible to 
the eye of some imaginary dweller 
in the spiral nebula of Andromeda, 
900,000 light years away. 

Another is to realize the fact 
that, if all the female eggs and 
male sperms necessary to produce 
all of the earth’s 2,169,868,000 in- 
habitants were gathered together, 
they could be contained in a capsule 
the size of an aspirin tablet! (What 
a headache!) 


Terrific Odds 

Still another is the realization 
that Nature’s odds against you ever 
being born at all were 300,000,000,- 
000,000-to-one at the time! 

All of which is no particular fun, 
to say the least! 

Hence it has always seemed to 
us that man was in urgent need 
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of some new instrument or device 
which might serve to give him the 
necessary perspective; the objec- 
tive slant which psychologists 
maintain is so vital not only to a 
proper understanding of ourselves 
but to the cultivation of that rare 
achievement—the ability to laugh 
joyously, heartily, uproariously— 
particularly, at ourselves, our 
troubles and our worries. 

Feverishly, over a _ period of 
years, and under a pall of ever- 
thickening gloom, we searched the 
findings and techniques developed 
by our social scientists but even 
treatises on our “Six Senses of 
Humor” contained computations of 
four-fold-frequency tables, tetra- 
choric intercorrelations, rotations 
of configurations, etc. 


Came the Dawn 


Nowhere could we find aught but 
straight type, endless questions and 
columns and columns of figures— 
and figuring—to interpret and ren- 
der graphic the truly great findings 
in the field of human endeavor and 
relationships. 

Finally, in the depths of our 
despair and out of the mysterious 
blue above, came the vision of five 
silly little heads in a row, each de- 
picting a distinct degree of happi- 
ness or unhappiness—and a new 
art was born: Autocaricature! 

x * * 


How’s your morale .. . today? 

How do you face the future? 

Are you headed for health, 
wealth and happiness? 

An autocaricature—or a self-re- 
vealing series of such m-o-v-i-n-g 
pictures—is the latest answer to 
these ever-important questions. . - - 
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Not even your best 
friends will recog- 
nize you — after 
this experiment in 


doodling! 


By 


C. B. PEetriz 


“Important questions?” quips the 
querulous. “Impertinent! And 
downright inane under current con- 
ditions!” 

And the many reasons he would 
offer to buttress his plaint are the 
very reasons why these questions 
are of paramount concern today 
and why it is the primary patriotic 
privilege and duty of every citizen 
to keep his or her own spirits at 
their highest possible level at all 
times. 


Morale No. | Problem 


Maintenance of peak morale on 
all fronts is one of America’s No. 1 
problems today and it is a problem 
to which each of us, no matter how 
rich or poor, can make a vital con- 
tribution every minute of every 
day. 

So far as we at home are con- 
cerned, morale is not simply a mat- 
ter of Sunday-best (on Sunday 
only!) or a Sunny-Jim smile for 
our best gal . . . or prospect! 

It is not simply a matter of how 
we face the boss when he is in a 
firing-squad mood. Or how we 


head into a tedious or difficult task. 

Individually, like a soldier at the 
front, it is a matter of our every 
thought and deed, day by day, and 
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how, they may affect and react on 
ourselves—and those around us. 


Doodling Art 


Collectively, the thoughts we 
think and the things we do and say 
and write echo around the world 
these days—in one way or another 
—for an important “part” of most 
of us is engaged somehow, some- 
where, in this globe-encircling con- 
flict. 

Few of us stop to realize the far- 
reaching effects of some of the 
things we do, or fail to do 
—and their effects on our own 
morale, and those around us. Auto- 
caricatures offer what, we humbly 
hope, will be a fun-and-play ap- 





‘proach to this all-too-serious prob- 


lem. 

Here at last is a game of games 
for the Great American Doodler! 

A game that introduces rhyme, 
reason and dollar-marked sense into 
an otherwise pointless pastime! 

A game that lifts doodling from 
the subconscious to the conscious 
and into the aesthetic realms of 
Great Art! 

Only one person in tens of mil- 
lions can produce a significant cari- 
ecature. So rare is the talent, in- 
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deed, that its products are reserved 
only for the very rich or the very 
famous. 

The caricature of an individual 
more often than not renders ridic- 
ulous, through exaggeration, physi- 
cal features or characteristics 
which, as a rule, are unalterable. 
Witness: Durante’s schnozzle — 
Hirohito’s dental display. 

An autocaricature, on the other 
hand, such as reproduced herewith, 
reveals and graphically exaggerates 
peculiarities which are largely dis- 
positional, and therefore subject to 
change, if need be—or complete dis- 
position. 

Most important of all, however, 
an autocaricature permits you to 
see your self at arm’s length, in 
black and white, and, if you don’t 
get a laugh at the result, we sug- 
gest you ask your wife or boss or 
somebody else “in the know” to rate 
you on the table on Page 8, sketch 
in your outline anew and get a peep 
at yourself “as others see you.” 
You may be surprised at the differ- 
ences of opinion which may show 
up. 

How Do You Look? 

But now, let’s see what you do 

look like actually, autographically, 
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autobiographically; let’s see 
whether you are a morale builder- 
upper or a morale tearer-downer, 
whether you are an active happy 
contributor to the common cause— 
or an unconscious saboteur. 

Do you remember the connect- 
the-dots game when you were a 
youngster? How, by connecting 
the dots numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., 
in rotation, you were enabled to 
draw some intriguing animal such 
as an elephant, giraffe or monkey? 
Well, an autocaricature is based on 
the same principle. In this case, 
however, you follow the sequence 
A, B, C and place the dots yourself 
on the heads which correspond with 
the frequency ratings which you 
have given yourself on the battery 
of adjectives listed in the table 
herewith ... and then connect them 
up to complete the outline. A glance 
at the diagram on the opposite page 


will show you how very simple it’s 
going to be to prove yourself a cari- 
caturist of, shall we say, unusual 
discernment. 


25 Gremlins 


But first, let’s study the adjec- 
tives listed in the accompanying 
table. No more than a skimming 
inspection is necessary for us to 
realize that here are 25 little 
gremlins that can never do your 
own, or anybody else’s, morale any 
good ... particularly, if you must 
admit that you are “guilty as 
charged”—habitually, often or even 
occasionally. 

Now go back and item by item— 
A, B, C, ete.,—give yourself, and 
check for identification, a frequency 
numerical rating on each adjective 
in turn, according to the values 
listed under each “expressionistic” 
head at the top of the table. 








THIS IS THE TEST FOR YOU! 








l 2 4 5 
Always Often Occasionally Seldom Never 

How Often Are You 
A—Lonely 12345 M—Sensitive 12345 
B—Discontented ..... 12345 N—Tactless...... / 12345 
C—Bored 12345 ©O-—Thoughtless ... 12345 
D—Forgetful . 12345 P—Inattentive 12345 
ae ee 12345 Q—Obstinate........ 12345 

R—Reserved .... 12345 
F—Selfish 12345 

S—Jealous ......... 12345 
G—Critical 12345 

T—Procrastinating 12345 
H—Irritable 12345 

U—Unforgiving 12345 
i—Savious 12345 = y_undependable 12345 
J—Vain ............... 12345 We inconsiderate 12345 
K—Fearful 12345 yY Argumentative 12345 
L—Self-conscious 12345 Y—Demanding 12345 
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Don't Cheat 


Be as honest with yourself as 
you can when, for example, you ad- 
mit that you feel lonely, often, and 
give yourself a pencil check of A2 
on that. Do the same with each 
of the queries shown by the alpha- 
betical letters and you will have a 
sequence that may read “A2, B4, 
C3, D5, etc.” When you have pen- 
cil-marked each of the numerals 
for each query represented by a let- 
ter, then comes the time to pause 
and study the diagram on Page 9. 

Now you are ready to transfer 
your pencil checkings against the 
“little faces” of that diagram, let- 
ter by letter. You’d better use a 
soft pencil, fountain pen or crayon. 
Put a definite dot smack on each 
“little face,” opposite each letter, 
just as you marked it under “This 
Is The Test For You!” Keep right 
on doing that until there is a dot on 
one “little face” opposite each let- 
ter from A to Y. 


Really Doodling 


This is where your doodling 
really begins! Take your pencil 
and connect your dots from A to 
G. Skip the space between G and 
H. Now begin again at H and con- 
nect all dots progressively to N. 
Lift up your pencil and go back 
and start again with A. From 
there, connect with the dot at O 
and continue on around to X. Now 
pick up and move to the front of 
your sketch and connect H to Y 
to G. When you finish, you will 
have an idea of how you “look” as 
you face the battery of adjectives 
to which you have been subjected. 
And we sincerely hope that it’s not 
too rough on you! 


Sober Reflection 


If it is, perhaps you need a little 
face-lifting or facial surgery—to 
be accomplished by changing your 
mental attitude on the factors 
given under “This Is The Test For 
You.” Meanwhile, hold your mas- 
terpiece off at arm’s length for the 
general effect—and smile, even if 
you can’t come out with a hearty 
guffaw. Remember, it takes many 
fewer muscles to smile than to 
frown. 

We assume you were candid with 
yourself throughout all this seem- 
ing nonsense. If you really were, 
then you will have learned a bit 
about yourself that you may not 
have known before. It will give 
you a chance to examine yourself 
critically on all the negative factors 
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that may hold back your personal- 
ity. In that alone, if in nothing 
else, an autocaricature such as out- 
lined here will have done good— 
though our primary object was to 
amuse, divert and please you so 
that your morale would get the 
“lift” that always comes when there 
is a chuckle in your mind, whether 
it is visibly outwardly or not. 

Of course, there are some who 
will contend that these are serious 
days and no time for fooling, but 
there is nothing like laughter to 
keep tears away. Obviously, if you 
insist on taking this “test” seri- 
ously, that is your affair. In fact, 
you could spend whole hours in con- 
templation of what each word- 
factor means. As a result, you 
might even go as far as dieting un- 
til, walking in a heavy rain, your 
knees would get just as wet as they 
did when you were a kid. 


One Little Point 


Incidentally, there is a little 
point that we might mention here. 
You can take this autocaricature 
stuff right with you in your sales 
work and use it to catch your pros- 
pect’s attention. Can you help it if 
the diagram is in a magazine that 
deals largely with life insurance? 

Suppose your prospect begins to 
doodle his own autocaricature and 
then happens—just happens, mind 
you—to flip a page carelessly and 
thus be led into a discussion of 
some life insurance tax problems 
or the need that he has in his own 
family for more life insurance—is 
that your fault? Naturally, if 
thereafter you don’t make the sale, 
you can blame the editors who put 
this autocaricature stuff in these 
columns in the first place. Of 
course, if you do make the sale, you 
can credit yourself with astuteness 
and deliver another policy 


Suggestions 


As you went along with this 
autocaricature material, if you 
went -along, you probably noticed 
that practically all of the morale 
factors given under the heading of 
“This Is Your Test” were negative 
ones. That is, they dealt almost ex- 
clusively with the elements of 
thought and character which, if 
present in quantity and intensively, 
might make you out to be either a 
grouch or the kind of person who 
continually looks on the worst side 
of things, to say nothing of looking 
with his worst side to others. 

Well, if only “bright” factors 
were set down—those which would 
show you as a person with all the 
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world’s virtues and none of its 
drawbacks—little would be ac- 
complished. You might have had 
a sudden conception that you were 
exactly right in every respect, and 
even you know that such it not the 
fact. By putting down negative 
factors and persuading you (we 
hope) to do a bit of forthright 
thinking, perhaps the faults, if any, 
were more visible to you as you 
proceeded—as visible as they might 
be, say, to a chance acquaintance. 

On the other hand, if you feel so 
inclined, you can substitute factors 
of your own devising for the ones 
we have given. Almost limitless 
possibilities along this line suggest 
themselves. 


Other Uses 


You could even make up a special 
set of doodjing factors based on 
what you already know about a par- 
ticular prospect or what you may 
have heard of him (be careful to 
avoid offense if you do this) and 
then take them to him with the 
“open” diagram that appears on 
this page. Let him check them off 
himself and Jeave the door open for 
him to take his own suggestions. 
By this method you may find that 














key to knowledge of his personality, 
character and likes and dislikes 
which can be turned to his advan- 
tage and to yours. 

An adaptation of this autocarica- 
ture which you can apply to your 
daily sales efforts can easily be de- 
vised for your own use—if you are 
the type of conscientious agent who 
keeps track of all calls made, pros- 
pects interviewed, new leads, time 
spent on calls and similar elements. 
In fact, personal time control is one 
of the biggest helps to success in 
life insurance selling that can be 
used by anyone. If you know what 
your own time costs you, that alone 
will give you conviction when you 
are talking to the man who is busy, 
but who still wants to hear your 
story of what life insurance can do 
for him. 

We don’t assert that any of this 
will, of itself, do you any good. It 
takes some effort and a bit of men- 
tal application on your part. How- 
ever, even if you think the whole 
thing a waste of paper, you may 
have gotten some fun out of it and 
been able nonchalantly to while 
away a passing moment. For your 
attention, gentlemen, we thank 
you! 
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“OF THE PEOPLE, BY THE 





“Lincoln the Hoosier Youth,” 
statue by Paul Manshik 


OU remember that famous phrase in the Gettys- 
y burg address, “government of the people, by.the 

people, for the people.” And ‘you’ve noticed a 
tendency—perhaps you’ve done it yourself—to empha- 
size the three prepositions in that statement, so that 
it reads “of the people, by the people, for the people.” 
But as a matter of historical fact, there is some doubt 
as to whether or not Lincoln himself placed any 
emphasis on them. Certainly he did not emphasize 
the first one, and probably not the other two. 

Facsimiles of the five copies which he made of the 
speech reveal no punctuation mark after the word gov- 
ernment (which would create three prepositional 
clauses of equal value) nor are there any emphasis 
marks over or under the prepositions. 

Our authority? It is indeed an authority: the Lin- 
coln National Life Foundation, a public relations de- 
partment of the Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The idea of popular government, the Foundation 
goes on to point out, was expressed by Cleon, a Greek, 
as early as 430 B.C. Cooper, in England in 1794, com- 
menting on America, noted that “the government is 
the government of the people, and for the people.” 
And a speaker by the name of Schinz, in Switzerland, 
in 1830, referred to a government “from all the peo- 
ple, by all the people and for all the people.” 
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Lincolniana 
and 
Life Insurance 


Outstanding among 
insurance museums 
is that of the 
Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, 
Fort Wayne, 
to which we pay trib- 
ute in the following 


pages. 


A Spectator Staff Survey 


It would certainly be interesting to know where 
Lincoln first heard or read his famous expression— 
whether from such sources or from later dignitaries 
such as Chief Justice Marshall, James Monroe or 
Daniel Webster, all of whom had previously used 
similar phrases. The Foundation concludes that such 
emphasis as was used by Lincoln, apparently was 
placed on the word “people.” 

We have cited this instance, not only because it 
touches upon a matter close to our hearts today, but 
also as an indication of the exceedingly thorough and 
detailed manner in which the Lincoln National Life 
Foundation delves into the whole question of Abraham 
Lincoln’s life, writings and accomplishments. 

The company wholly maintains and administers the 
work of the Foundation memorial in appreciation of 
the use of the name of Lincoln in its official title and 
for the right to display a portrait of Lincoln as the 
company insignia. This last privilege was granted 
by Robert Todd Lincoln, son of Abraham Lincoln, who 
presented for this purpose an original photograph of 
President Lincoln to Arthur F. Hall, founder-of the 
company. 

So extensively has material been sought that today 
the compilation of printed matter about Lincoln which 
has been acquired is considered to be the largest col- 
lection of literature ever assembled in one place about 
one man, Biblical characters excepted. Over 300 
lineal feet of shelf room are necessary to display the 
literature in sectional bookcases. And display of 
books forms but a small part of the activities of the 
Foundation, as you shall see. 

Far more than a mere exhibit, the Foundation com- 
prises a Research Bureau, Library Bureau, Publica- 
tions Bureau, Information Bureau, Exhibit Bureau, 
Speakers Bureau, Educational Bureau and Memorial 
Bureau. 
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A most comprehensive collection of literature has 
been assembled in the Library of the Foundation, and 
is accessible to students. The books, pamphlets and 
periodicals are classified and arranged in five dif- 
ferent divisions: Lincolniana, association books, col- 
lateral publications, magazine articles and newspaper 
clippings. 

Lincolniana—Books and pamphlets, exclusively Lin- 
coln, are included here. This collection of literature 
numbers 6200 titles, of which 250 are in foreign 
languages. 

Association Books—Books similar to those Lincoln 
read comprise this exhibit. The 200 books in this sec- 
tion constitute an important division of the library 
and assist the student in orienting himself in an 
atmosphere contemporaneous with that of Lincoln’s 
day. 

Collateral Publications—Biographies of Lincoln’s 
associates, histories of the communities where he 
lived, reminiscences of men who knew him, and dis- 
cussions on political subjects are gathered in this com- 
pilation. About 2000 such books form an invaluable 
source library supplementing the publications ex- 
clusively Lincoln. 

Periodicals—More than 3000 magazine articles on 
Lincoln have been separately bound. These are indexed 
according to subject, author and title of publication. 
Complete files of leading historical magazines which 
have featured Lincoln data are also available. News- 
paper contemporary with Lincoln’s day have also been 
properly filed and indexed. 

Clippings—Over 30,000 pages of clippings filed un- 
der more than 3000 different specified subjects relat- 
ing to Lincolniana are available for reference. Forty 
steel files are necessary to distribute and to systema- 
tize this mammoth scrapbook. 


The Museum 


Display features of unusual Lincoln interest are to 
be found in the Museum. Several oil paintings, origi- 
nal photographs, contemporary prints, broadsides, 
metallic subjects and curios have been acquired. 

Paintings—Some of America’s best known artists— 
Pruett Carter, Dean Cornwell, J. C. Leyendecker and 
Frederic Mizen, to name a few—have made oil paint- 
ings for the Foundation depicting various human- 
interest episodes in Lincoln’s life. 

Original Photographs—Here we find a large and 
valuable collection of over 100 Lincoln photographs 
from the original negatives, displayed in impressive 
chronological arrangement. 

Prints—More than 3000 different prints of Lincoln 
have been collected, comprising engravings, woodcuts, 
etchings, lithographs, and pictures by modern repro- 
ductive processes. These prints are all catalogued and 
systematically displayed or filed. 

Broadsides—Rare broadsides consisting of contem- 
porary political posters, addresses, ballots, and a large 
number of caricatures have been assembled. 

Metallic Lincolniana — Several busts, statuettes, 
Placques, medallions, and over 150 Lincoln medals are 
In the museum display. 

The department of archives is especially rich in 


documents relating to Lincoln’s ancestry, Kentucky 
environments, and early Indiana history; also, in origi- 
nal writings of Abraham Lincoln and his contempo- 
raries. 

Genealogy—Genealogical lists of 1200 Hanks fami- 
lies and hundreds of family letters comprise the 
largest collection of documents ever assembled about 
Lincoln’s maternal ancestry. 

Kentucky Records—Thousands of records, copies of 
original entries in Kentucky courthouses, are avail- 
able, and 1200 original manuscripts dating back to 
1780 have been assembled. 

Indiana History—The Richard Thompson collection 
of manuscripts, comprising 1200 items contemporary 
with Lincoln’s day, gives a fine picture of political life 
in Indiana at that time. 

Washington Records—Personal correspondence and 
documents (numbering 25,000 original papers) throw 
much light on the political situation in Washington 
during the Lincoln administration and the reconstruc- 
tion period. Twenty-five documents in Lincoln’s own 
hand are in the collection. 

Urgent requests by Lincoln students that the Foun- 
dation furnish them with copies of photographs, 





Impressive Statistics 
of the 

Lincoln National Life Foundation 
ee epee ee ae .. 6200 

(250 in foreign languages) 
Books like Lincoln read................... 200 
Collateral publications...... Rs v's Sean 
Magazine articles on Lincoln........... .3000 
Clippings (number of pages)...... 30,000 

(Contained in 40 steel files) 
Original photographs.................... 100 
Prints, ctchings, e606... .. 0.5 65.55... 4b 3000 
 ... vals cv cde dete ov eeenee .150 
Genssisaions Tate... 2... ics dave She 1200 
Original manuscripts, Kentucky...._.... .1200 
Indiana historical records................ 1200 
Original Washington papers .... 25,000 
Negatives of manuscripts................ 1000 
Number copies “Lincoln Lore”...... 2,500,000 
Groups addressed yearly................. 200 
People addressed yearly.............. 100,000 
Yearly attendance..:.................:. 4000 
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photostats, and out-of-print books, 
resulted in the establishment of a 
separate sales organization known 
as Lincolniana Publishers. Here, 
prints from more than 1000 nega- 
tives portray nearly every phase of 
the Lincoln story. Also obtainable 
are photostatic reproductions of 
manuscripts in the Foundation, 
rare books and pamphlets where 
the copyright permits, and maga- 
zine articles, newspaper clippings, 
broadsides and other such items. 
The Foundation is constantly ac- 
quiring small collections of books 
to supplement its own library. This 
causes many duplicates to be turned 
over to the Lincolniana Publishers 
for resale. 


The Publications 

Three publications are issued 
periodically by the Foundation: 
Lincoln Lore, The Lincoln Kins- 
man and The Lincoln Digest. Other 
books and pamphlets on Lincoln 
subjects are published from time 
to time. 
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Lincoln Lore— Each week for 
over ten years (mark that fact 
well), the Foundation has issued 
a bulletin called Lincoln Lore. This 
bulletin contains human - interest 
episodes in Lincoln’s life and a 
quarterly Lincoln bibliography. The 
publication is available to libraries, 
educational institutions and Lincoln 
students. 

The Lincoln Kinsman—An eight- 
page monthly publication known as 
The Lincoln Kinsman, deals with 
Lincoln family history. It is a 
subscription magazine and is dis- 
tributed through the Lincolniana 
Publishers. 

The Lincoln Digest — This is a 
four-page pamphlet printed at in- 
tervals, which contains condensed 
information about interesting 
phases of Lincoln’s life. These 
leaflets are available in quantities 
for distribution in schools, patriotic 
organizations and public assem- 
blies. 

The Bureaus 
Several bureaus are actively en- 





gaged in directing the work of the 
Foundation. It is the purpose of 
the organization not only to gather 
but to disseminate Lincoln history. 

Research — The Foundation is 
ever on the alert to discover new 
facts relating to the life and works 
of Lincoln, and it greatly appreci- 
ates any authentic information 
about his life which is not gener- 
ally known. 

Speakers — The Director of the 
Foundation, Dr. Louis A. Warren, 
each year addresses about 200 
groups, reaching approximately 
100,000 people. Radio talks reach 
additional thousands. A pamphlet, 
“Addresses on Abraham Lincoln,” 
describes this service and is sent 
out on request. 

Information — The tremendous 
amount of data gathered about 
Lincoln has caused the Foundation 
to become known as the center of 
Lincoln information in America. 
Consequently it invites and wel- 
comes Lincoln inquiries. 


Publicizing 

One of the ways in which some 
company museums fall short of 
their opportunities, if we may 
make so bold, is in their failure to 
give the exhibits proper and con- 
tinuing publicity and promotion. 
They are apt to make the mistake 
of thinking somewhat along these 
lines: “We’ve got something mighty 
good here. People should be only 
too eager to view it. If they don’t, 
they’re the losers.” Such an atti- 
tude, we venture to suggest, is a 
little shortsighted. You may know 
you’ve got something good there, 
but the public may not; it’s got to 
be told, told well, frequently and 
continuously. 

This point is just one of many 
for which we doff our hats to the 
Lincoln National Life Foundation. 
Starting with the sound “founda- 
tion” that they were not to rest 
content with the mere accumulation 
of exhibits but to bring them to the 
attention of the public, for more 
than fifteen years they have en- 
gaged in judicious and effective 
promotional activities to let people 
know of the marvelous collection 
available to view and for use and 
study, within the walls of their 
Home Office building. 

To indicate the extent to which 
they go, let us take just one of the 
more than 500 issues of Lincoln 
Lore, where this entire message is 
devoted to “Riding Hobbies in By- 
ways.” We quote in brief: 

“The invitation to specialize in 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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SYSTEMATIZING A LINCOLN COLLECTION 


The orderly arrangement of items 
which may be ety in persuing a 
hobby is a vital factor in keeping up 
interest in the enterprise as well as 
thoroughly enjoying the rarities al- 
ready discovered. In collecting items 
about Abraham Lincoln the many 
ramifications of the subject lead one 
into confusion unless there is kept 
clearly in mind various classifications 
into which Lincolniana may be divided. 
It is the purpose of this monograph to 
suggest a yo~- of filing which has 
been found helpful in the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Foundation and which can 
be well adapted to any large or small 
collection. 

I. Book and Pamphlet Division. 

A. Exclusively Lincoln. First in 
importance from the viewpoint 
of the collector are books which 
deal exclusively with Abraham 
Lincoln. There are four definite 
sources where these books are 
listed and they may be duly 
catalogued under the numbers 
appearing against each item. 

1. Fish Bibliography 1080 


items. 

2. Oakleaf Bibliography 1576 
items. 

3. Starr Bibliography 380 
items. 


4. Lincoln Lore 498 items. 


B. Association. Books similar to 
aoe — yee himself is 
own to have read, revealing 
how he was influenced by the 
literature of his time. Lists of 
these books may be found in 
Houser’s The Books that Lin- 
coln Read, Wilson’s What Lin- 
coln Read, and Lincoln Lore 
numbers 129 and 167. 


1. Books used as a young 
man. 


General Library. 

- Legal Library. 

Borrowed from Library of 
Congress. 


C. Collateral. One will want to 
gather some books about Lin- 
coln’s contemporaries, and his- 
torical data which cannot 
properly classified as strictly 

incoln items. These are more 
conveniently catalogued ar- 
— and placed on the collat- 
eral shelves. 
1. Biographies of associates. 
2. Histories of communities 
where Lincoln lived. 
3 Civil War books. 
4. Books with important ref- 
erences to Lincoln. 


I. Periodical Division. 


A. Magazine Articles, All Lincoln 
magazine articles of 1000 words 
or over with the author’s name 


ot 


given, indexed according to 
subject, author, and title of 
magazine. These can be more 
conveniently filed by excerptin 
the Lincoln item, origina 
covers and table of contents, 
and then binding them in a spe- 
cial cover. 


- Complete Newspapers. Files of 


papers contemporary with Lin- 
coln’s times which” should be 
kept intact. 


A Giippings. All magazine arti- 


es under 1000 words, newspa- 
per clippings, and other ex- 
cerpts from ein are 
pasted flat on 8% by 11 sheets 
for loose leaf books. Here are 
some subjects under which the 
material may be assembled. 
1. Characteristics of Lincoln. 
a. Intellectual. 
b. Philanthropic. 
c. Social. 
d. Religious. 
e. Moral. 
f. Physical. 
2. Public Relations. : 
a. Administrative—Presi- 


dent. 
b. Mili —Commander- 
in-chief. 

c. Professional—Lawyer. 

d. Political—Office holder 

e. Economic—Laborer. 
3. Personal. 

a. Ancestors. 

b. Family. 

c. Associates. 
4. Assassination. 

a. Death 

b. Funeral. 

ce. Burial. 

d. Conspirators. 
5. Writings. 

a. Personal 

» eae. 

> te papers. 

c. Legal documents. 


a Kadresses. 


b. Anecdotes. 
c. Axioms. 
7. Tributes. 
a. Addresses. 
b. ——— 
c. Poetry. 
d. Music. 
8. hy ~~: + oh . 
a. Original photo 8. 
b. Cartoons, ville 


corres- 


c. Lincoln’s contemporar- 
ies. 
9. Memorials. 


Pictures. 
A. Portraits. There are 116 orig- 


inal portraits of Abraham Lin- 


coln which have been listed b 
Frederick Meserve but whi 
«re now difficult to acquire, 
however, copies of them are 
available and they may be list- 
ed chronologically as arra 
by Meserve. Lincoln Lore 
numbers 452 and 459. 

1. Smooth face Lincoin. 

2. Bearded Lincoln. 

3. Family groups. 

4. Contemporaries. 

B. Snapshots. Homes where Lin- 
coln lived, places he visited, 
buildings in which he ~ oe 
well as pictures of memorials 
and statues. See Lincoln Lore 
number 454. 

C. Reproductions. Items in this 
classification run into the thous- 
ands and the task of catalogu- 
ing them has been unde en 
by Winfred P. Truesdell, who 
has published his first volume 
which may be used for checking 
purposes. 

D. Postage stamp bearing the 

likeness of Lincoln. 

IV. Manuscripts. na ig 
are — classified as A. L. 8. 
eeTeR letter signed), L. S. 

letter signed), M. S. (manu- 
script signed), and N. S. (note 
signed). There are also just the 
signatures available. It is not 
likely that many original writ- 
ings of Lincoln will be acquired 
at this late day but the writ- 
ings of Lincoln’s contemporaries 
are often acquired. 

V. Broadsides. It is a difficult task 
to properly arrange the vast 
number of broadsides which are 
a p ough it is very 
inadequate. 


A. Political announcements. 
B. Government orders. 

C. Lincoln’s writings. 

D.. Advertisements. 

E. Political cartoons. 


VI. Printed Folders. There is always 
a sort of a “catch all” depart- 
ment in any compilation and 
under the heading, Printed 
Folders, some of these are 


th > 
A. venir programs. 
B. Catalogues. 
C. Sheet music. 


VI. Curios. Lincoln curios make an 
ppg field for the collector 
to enter if he is not particular 
about the authenticity of much 
of the material alleged to have 
been in the possession of the 
Lincoln family. F 

. Medals. 

Campaign buttons. 

Funeral —_ 

Personal effects. 


yam> 
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A Service to the Present and the Future 


As a museum grows in importance and comes to be well-known, more 
and more serious use is sure to be made of it. 

When the whole story of American industry and social development 
has been written, company museums will have been drawn upon heavily 
for data and also for the subtle help which sets apart the historian who 
has seen the things he writes about from one who has not. 

Every company has opportunity to share in this service to the present 
and the future, and, by doing so, to build good will for itself —Laurence 
Vail Coleman, director of the American Association of Museums. 








Company Exhibit 
Of Lincoln Lore 
(Continued from Page 12) 


the hobby of gathering Lincolniana 
may not be quite so attractive as 
the urge to follow other paths in 
the field of philately. There are 
intensely interesting subjects re- 
lating to Lincolniana, however, 
which should offer almost virgin 
territory for cultivating the col- 
lecting instinct. 

“There have been some attempts 
to gather data in the more human 
interest field of Lincoln biography, 
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such as the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates, the political campaigning of 
1860, the President-elect period, 
assassination, etc., but there are 
many inviting by-ways down which 
a Lincoln hobbyist might ride, 
never followed to any extent by 
former collectors of Lincoln litera- 
ture. 

“One person in Boston has 
limited his efforts to such books 
and pamphlets as were written by 
those having a personal acquaint- 
ance with Lincoln. Several works 
are now confined exclusively to Lin- 
coln’s travels, and more recent 
ones are limited to state boun- 


at Fort Wayne, Indiana 


daries. Other books are now 
going to press with emphasis on 
the places Lincoln visited and 
where he spoke.” 

The issue concludes with sev- 
eral brief notations to encourage 
some of the younger Lincoln stu- 
dents to mark out a course of en- 
deavor: Books about Lincoln for 
juveniles; music inspired and 
dedicated to Abraham Lincoln; 
Lincoln anecdotes; (a sizeable li- 
brary could be gathered on the 
Gettysburg address alone); plays 
in which Lincoln appears as one of 
the characters; books of fiction in 
which Lincoln is one of the char- 
acters; poems mentioning Lincoln, 
their number being almost beyond 
calculation; government documents 
which might be designated Lincoln 
items; Lincoln broadsides, printed 
on one side of a sheet; and listings 
of the more than 500 sermons 
preached at the time of Lincoln’s 
death. 

“Only at long intervals of time,” 
says Dr. Louis A. Warren, Director 
of the Foundation, “do characters 
emerge who belong to the ages. 
When one comes unheralded, his 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Exhibits of Lincoln lore as gathered and displayed by the Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 
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ncoln’s “The Policyholder gains because the underwriter ex- 
E ercises greater care to provide the right plan and the 
time,” right amount of insurance for each buyer so that the 
rector protection will continue in force to serve fully the 
aotess insured’s purpose. 
7 ‘ “The career underwriter realizes a much greater 
ages. net income spread over a long period. Professional 
d, his service to new and old customers is encouraged 
) through additional cash compensation. 

“The Company and its Policyholders gain through 
better persistency, higher quality of business, and 
more enthusiastic, better paid representatives.” 

ORLYN N. ROBERTSON, Santa Ana, Cal. 


“I am very enthusiastic about the new Lifetime 
Plan, because it does so much for a real career under- 
writer -who performs efficiently. The Lifetime Plan 
pays him more income, and also stabilizes his in- 
come. It guarantees consistent financial progress to 
the underwriter because of the service fees and efli- 
ciency income, as well as the final retirement income. 
It pays for service, and for quality of business, as 
well as for volume. The Mutual Life has given its 
representatives the best compensation plan in the 
life insurance business.” 


W. I. SMOTZER, Michigan City, Ind. 


“No development since I have been in the life insur- 
ance field has pleased me so much as the new Life- 
time Compensation Plan. I feel the Company now 
has the finest compensation plan in the business. 


“Mutual Life underwriters can now be assured of 
continuous financial progress and a dependable in- 
come even at retirement. 

“You have made it possible for us to earn extra 
compensation for giving better service and for sub- 
mitting high quality business to the Company.” 


W. G. GODWIN, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Your Prospect’s “Real Income” 


HE “real income” of the Ameri- 

can Public at the start of July, 
1944, was $1.03, or three cents on 
the dollar more than at the start 
of July, 1943, according to Inves- 
tors Syndicate of Minneapolis, in a 
study of what people earn and 
spend. 

“Stability marks the income and 
outgo of the average American 
citizen at the mid-year compared 
with that date in 1943” reported 
Investors Syndicate in its monthly 
study of the nation’s buying power. 

Both on the income and the out- 
go side of the “real income” scales 
there has been remarkably little 
change since a year ago. Wage and 
salary incomes in the past few 
months have held steady so that 
funds from such sources show no 
measurable change since last year. 

“Stability in wages and salaries 
in part reflect war contract ter- 
minations, and their consequent re- 
ductions in hours of work and les- 
sened overtime pay. Fewer jobs, 
in some regions, have been offset 
by worker migrations. 
cases a change in the type of war 
orders has caused some factories 
to increase employment at a time 
when other plants were discharg- 
ing workers. Reconversion to ci- 
vilian production has not yet, in 
most districts, taken up the em- 
ployment slack caused by war 
order cancellations. 

“Wage earners’ envelopes in 
June, 1944, contained $1.00 or the 
same amount as in June, 1943. 
Wages in May were $1.02, April 
$1.04, March $1.07, February $1.11, 
January $1.12, and in December 


In other 


Is Showing Some Gains 


$1.14, compared with $1.00 in each 
of those months a year earlier, dur- 
ing which period ‘take home’ pay 
was rising rapidly. 

“Salary checks in June, 1944, 
were drawn for $1 or the same 
amount as in June, 1943. Salary 
checks were written for $1.02 in 
May, $1.03 in April, $1.05 in March, 
$1.09 in February, $1.10 in Janu- 
ary and $1.12 in December, all 
being contrasted with $1 in such 
periods a year before. 

“Other income,’ which shows 
farmers’ earnings, profits from un- 
incorporated businesses, and royal- 
ties, continues to fluctuate, partly 
as a result of the effects of the 
drought on some crops, partly due 
to the change in the tempo of the 
war, and changes resultant there- 
from in orders for fighting equip- 
ment and materials. ‘Other in- 
come’ in June, 1944, was $1.08 
compared with $1 in June, 1943. It 
was: $1.06 in May, $1.04 in April, 
$1.21 in March, $1.16 in February, 
$1.13 in January, and $1.12 in De- 
cember. 

“Investment income in June, 
1944, was $1.03, compared with $1 
in June, 1943. Dividend and inter- 
est distributions to investors in 
May were $1.08, April $1.05, March 
and February each $1.03, January 
$1.04, and in December $1.07, all 
such contrasts being made with $1 
in the same months a year earlier. 

“Food, an item that always is 
eyed most critically by the average 
homemaker, as it always takes the 
largest slice of the average house- 
hold expenditures, again was lower 
than any of the other main items in 
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the living cost budget during June. 

“Clothing for men, women and 
children in June, 1944, cost $1.04 
as against $1 in the like 1943 
month. Wearing apparel for ci- 
vilians during May and April was 
$1.04. In March, February, and 
January clothing cost $1.03, while 
in December it was $1.03, com- 
pared with $1 in the same periods 
12 months before. 

“Rents, reflecting the OPA freez- 
ing order, were unchanged at $1, 
the level prevalent also in June, 
1943. 

* = 

Company Exhibit 
Of Lincoln Lore 

(Concluded from Page 14) 
full worth is not immediately ap- 
preciated; but gradually the spark 
of genius which emanates from his 
personality inspires all who come 
within its glow. Such a person of 
renown was Abraham Lincoln, 
whom the English historian H. G., 
Wells has named as one of the six 
outstanding immortals of world 
civilization. 

“Remembering that Lincoln lived 
in Indiana during his most im- 
pressionable years, one quarter of 
his whole life, to be exact, one 
would expect to find in this state 
some memorial effort which might 
contribute to a better understand- 
ing of his growth and achieve- 
ments. Such an historical project 
has been realized in the establish- 
ment of the Lincoln National Life 
Foundation,” 

From its very inception in 1928 
under the able direction of Dr. 
Louis A. Warren, an outstanding 
Lincoln student, the Foundation 
has made an exhaustive search for 
every fragment of information 
that might throw more light on 
the life and works of the martyred 
American President. The result of 
this intensive and far-reaching 
program has brought to the library 
and museum of the Foundation the 
largest collection of organized in- 
formation ever gathered about an 
historical character. The Founda- 
tion conceives its objectives as 
two: not only to gather, but to dis- 
seminate information about Lin- 
coln. Among the visitors are just 
plain interested Americans, 
writers, students, teachers, profes- 
sors, illustrators, artists and re- 
search workers. And many a pub- 
lie educational institution would be 
flattered at use similar to that of 
teachers who are continuously 
utilizing the services of the Foun- 
dation. 
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En ANcIENT GREECE 


AN INSURANCE POLICY WAS ISSUED. 
THE APPLICANT HAD ‘TO PASS AN 
EXAMINATION YO DETERMINE MORAL 
FITNESS! DRUNKENESS, BRAWLING, 
RiOTOUS BEHAVIOR.... NULLIFIED 
THE PoLicy | 


Becruse 
HER HUSBAND “DIDN'T BELIEVE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE, A DISAPPOINTED 
OMBHA, NEB., HOUSEWIFE WROTE :- 


“PA'S A SAP! GHE LINE READS 
THE SAME BACKWARD AND FORWARD) 
EITHER WAY You Look AT HIM, PA'S A SAP! 


ek’, 
= = 
ERICANS, FOR ALL THEIR BELIEF 


> IN LIFE INSURANCE, STILL Bn tig A 


GLASS OF BEER FOR “THEMSELVES 1S MORE 
IMPORTANT THAN A LOAF OF BREAD 
FOR THEIR WIDOWS! A SURVEY SHOWS 
THAT THEY SPEND MORE PER CAPITA, ON 
BEER TRAN ON LIFE INSURANCE ! 





“ BLESSED IS THE 
MAN , WHO 
HAVING NOTHING 
TO SAY 
ABSTAINS FROM 
GINNING WorDy 
EVIDENCE OF 
THE FAcT!“ 


(lh 











INSURANCE ENCOURAGES 
“THRIFT AND DISCOURAGES 
SPENDING .... AN IMPORTANT 
FACTOR TOWARD “HE 
WINNING OF THE WaAR !/ 
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AGGREGATE BUSINESS 


Total transactions of 305 carriers are presented, 
based on financial statements made to State in- 
surance departments as of December 31, 1943. 
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Aggregates Aggregates Grand 
239 Ordinary 66 Industrial Aggregates 
ASSETS Companies | Companies 305 panies 
Real estate owned. . $ 775,912,884 | $ 574,014,081 | $1,349,926,965 
Real estate mortgages. . 4,151 ,019,862 2,549,813 ,077 6,700 ,832 ,939 
U. S. Government bonds 7,217,397 ,971 5,194,870 ,964 12,412,268 ,935 
Other bonds owned. . 7,849,387 ,945 4,426 ,094,712 12,275,482 ,657 
Stocks owned... .. 362,682,510 42,932,334 605,614,844 
Collateral loans... 1,012,694 4,385,012 5,397,706 
Premium notes....... 73 ,051 ,685 24,322,309 97,373,994 
Loans to policyholders. 1,471 ,056 ,881 | 804,718,879 2,275,775 ,760 
Cash in office and bank 527,193,641 | 347 ,320 ,860 874,514,501 
Deferred and unpaid premiums 304,300,413 | 238 ,561 ,344 542,861 ,757 
All other assets... .. 459 ,348 ,025 166 ,997 ,426 » 345,451 
Total admitted assets 23,192,364 ,511 14,574,030 ,998 37,766,395 ,509 
Increase in year 1,493,301 ,278 1,331 347,332 2,824,648 ,610 
Not admitted items. ,» 164,579 ,997 ,606 117,162,185 
Gross Assets. . 23,266 529,090 | 14,617,028,604 37,883 557,694 
Aggregates Aggregates | Grand 
239 Ordinary 66 Industrial Aggregates 
INCOME Companies Companies 305 Companies 
|. —---| - 
Life premiums, first year $ 221,912,087 | $ 121,631,341 | § 343,543,428 
Life premiums, renewal...... 1,674,429,519 1,819,920,128 3,494,349 ,647 
Disability benefits, first year. . 2,181,060 351 ,509 ,532,569 
Disability benefits, renewal... . 45 ,043 ,054 10,103,711 55,146,765 
Accident disability benefits, first year 1,840,262 1,473,136 | 3,313,398 
Accident disability benefits, renewal 23,719,440 19,300,658 43 ,020 ,098 
Total new premiums (excluding annuities) 225 ,933,409 123,455,986 349 ,389 ,395 
Total renewals (excluding annuities) 1,743,192,013 1,849 ,324 ,497 3,592,516,510 
Annuities, first year.............. 93,313,599 21,184,778 114,498 ,377 
Annuities, renewal................ Sn ail ieee 187,345,267 112,761,244 300,106,511 
Supplementary Contracts involving life contingencies 58,770,914 ,835 ,863 64,606,777 
Total premium income. . 2,308,555 ,202 2,112,562 ,368 4,421,117,570 
Increase in year............ 131 , 966,429 103,010,889 234,977,318 
Total interest and other income TIER 1,284,126,654 736 ,597 ,067 2,020,723 ,721 
Increase in year........ 80,722,578 91,127,171 171,849,749 
Total Income.......... 3,592,681 ,856 2,849,159 ,435 6,441 ,841 ,291 
Increase in year. | 212,689 ,007 194 ,138 ,060 ,»827 ,067 
Group Ordinary Industrial 
Business Business Business Grand 
INSURANCE IN FORCE | (120 Companies) | (All Companies) (101 Companies) Aggregates 
Whole life policies... . . _{No..... j 38,364 | 29,811,500 65,758,479 95 ,608 ,343 
\Amount... 22 960,660,834 | 64,569,437,994 | 18,116,709 ,654 105,646 ,808 ,482 
Endowment policies... . jo sO gE de Ranliaels soos Day 12,143,033 26,149,560 38 ,292 ,593 
ER, oc cw ovdecceces 20 ,366 ,060,711 5,723,493 ,621 26 ,089 ,554 ,332 
All other policies... ... ' .{No.. re eee ,469 , 967 4,315,549 6,785,516 
0 re 6,233 ,071 ,069 933,112,210 7,166, 183,279 
Dividend additions. ..... eee ee ,334, 797 ,802 ,397 | 1,406 ,136 ,878 
Total in force............. eae 38,364 44,424,500 96 , 223,588 | 140,686,452 
\Amount of 22,960 ,660 ,834 91,776,904 ,255 25 571,117,882 140,308 ,682 ,971 
Increase in year............... ale 4,038 2,232,420 ,450 ,025 5,686 , 483 
\Amount.. .| 3,014,818,013 4,379,561 ,556 1,333, 760,755 8,728,140,324 
Amount reinsured.......... Ek  R | 88,919,663 eS ee | 1,724,602,249 
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OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Figures taken from The Insurance Year Book, 1944 
life insurance edition, published by The Spectator, 
show over $140,000,000,000 of business in force. 













































































































































































































joes Aggregates Aggregates 
239 Ordinary 66 Industrial —— 
* LIABILITIES Companies Companies 305 Companies 
lies ak) 
Life Insurance and Annuity Reserve......................06-5. $17,611,159,217 $12,114,043,470 $29,725,202 ,687 
965 Disability and double indemnity reserve....................... 819,160,471 314,743,549 1,133,904 ,020 
"939 Reserve on supplementary contracts........................... 1,731 ,120,027 458,594,409 2,189,714 ,436 
"935 i lili ar aE sa EE eayF 122,603 ,952 71,914,831 194 518,783 
"57 Losses and claims resisted........... 2.0... cece cece cece eee 6,338,224 2,812,026 9,150,250 
"944 Dividends left to accumulate.........................000.00eee 575,210,303 113,895,817 689,106,120 
*706 Unpaid tg es ee So ae ee Sale Ae eg 9 , , ,908 22,368 ,206 
"994 Dividends apportioned for 1944...........................005. 214,181,170 185,527,284 399,708,454 
"760 Amounts set apart on deferred dividend policies................ ,010, 7,649,952 11,660,929 
°501 UD 005 acinsscscnchecenasta<bqiiaenateras 663,070,850 305 035,585 968, 106,435 
4 I ooo wo ies inngnssenestrg aeons 21,761 437,489 13,582,002,831 35, 343,440,320 
, I 6 0 5.o b sinsiidedileanssanecdstaast eaten: ,402, 640,593 1,136,114,869 2,538,755 ,462 
509 Special, voluntary, contingency, etc., reserves.................. 459 , 947,275 692,886 501,640,161 
610 Unassigned funds and capital... 0... eee eee eee 970,979,747 950,335, 281: 1,921 ,315,028 
"185 RE 218,192,147 193,177,236 411,369,383 
008 Total surplus funds... .................cceececeeeececees 1,649,119, 169 1,185,205 ,403 2,834 324,572 
— Increase in year............. ORE OR 178,670,361 142,415,557 291,085,918 
; 
ies Aggregates Aggregates Grand 
aaa 239 Ordinary 66 Industrial Ay nooo 
DISBURSEMENTS Companies Companies 305 Companies 

,428 ——— —— 
,647 . 
569 Ms ds sw vnnsb ewes cee came nee ene anae $639 ,872,377 $452,611 ,832 $1,092,484 ,209 
765 ID, on ctckie's cudinesebseccadeeedneneeeiant 119,468 ,592 205,127,778 324,596,370 
398 3 cstniiine ebiadinncdxes seehuwremaenen 126,813,493 38,395 ,094 165,208 ,587 
Lapsed, surrendered and purchased policies.................. 170,576,692 124,452,261 ,028, 
aa * I oon id oo s:s pconscnctaadeenewnawaes 216,052,879 194,022,137 410,075,016 
395 Disability and double indemnity..........................--.. 74,822,616 45,251,216 120 ,073 ,832 
510 
377 Total paid policyholders........ 20.2... 0c cece cece eee. 1,347,606 ,649 1,059, 860,318 2,407 ,466 ,967 
511 | TE | — 29,324,445 —7,267,931 —36, 592,376 
777 
——_ ee ee. 2,071,951 ,659 1,709,137,143 3,781 ,088 ,802 
570 i os i oe inl en be MR a MMA 4,994; 29,976,911 34,971 ,293 
318 Excess income over disbursements............................ | 1,520,730, 197 1,140,022,292 2,660,752,489 
721 Ledger assets, end of year. ..... 6.6... cece eee ee eee ee 22,467 ,084 ,990 14,219,627, 896 36 ,686,712,886 
749 | 

291 

067 

Group Ordinary Industrial 
an Business Business Business Grand 
NEW BUSINESS (120 Companies) (All Companies) (101 Companies) Aggregates 

S New issues... .. > = 6,004 4,464 ,873 12,190,576 16,661 ,453 
er \Amount 2,004 ,036 ,804 8,099,754 ,472 ,339,221, 13, 439,012,830 
,343 Policies revived.......... Se 104 95,257 ,937 1,000,298 
482 Amount 2,100,723 162,597,624 170,750,469 335,448,816 
,593 Policies increased . . . _ a (f E. 3 9,711 22,023 31,737 
,332 (Amount 1,462,498 ,808 7,325,487 22,058,741 1,491 ,883 ,036 
= RE BE POE OT 70,114,242 57,666,097 27,780,339 
,878 Total new issues.............. pe... 6,111 4,569,841 13,117,536 17,693,488 
Th Amount 3,468 ,636 ,335 8,339,791 ,825 3,585 ,696 , 861 15,394,125,021 
,452 Increase in year............... re —13 5,212,479 —796 ,669 4,415,797 
or Amount 888 , 203,185 929,738,933 — 132,473,947 1,685 468,171 
,324 — 

,249 (Terminations are shown on next page) 
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AGGREGATE BUSINESS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Totals, as of December 31, 1943, show results of policy terminations. Data are given for 305 organizations, 
(Concluded from Page 19) 














Group Ordinary Industrial 
Business Business Business Grand 
TERMINATIONS | (120 Companies) | (All Companies) | (101 Companies) Aggregates 
By death _ eae ewes oe 319,870 826,557 | 1,146 ,427 
\Amount. . | $145 342,563 | $801 ,470,218 | $184,724 ,202 $1,131 ,536 ,983 
By maturity a et elite og hie eee 134,474 749 ,563 884 ,037 
Amount | 88,672 | 193,520,162 | 129,170,042 322,778,876 
By expiry ; oo 647 775,253 | 920, 5: 1,696,451 
\Amount.. .| 90 ,963 ,882 542,774,969 282 ,004 ,081 915,742,932 
By surrender . sre 104 289 ,393 | 1,192,161 ,481 , 658 
\Amount.. .| 13,310,107 | 709,791,134 | 327 ,940 ,907 1,051 ,042,148 
By lapse {No..... | 1,320 | 812, 5,976,356 | 6,790,159 
\ Amount 158 ,624 ,760 | 1,457,840 ,838 1,321 ,512,243 2,937 ,977 ,841 
By change — 2 | 4,307 1,405 5,714 
\Amount. . .| 38 ,433 ,278 251,591,736 6,355,581 | 296 ,380 ,595 
a RE tet JNo.... | apne dS: 1,641 918 2,559 
\Amount 7,055,060 | 3,241,212 | 229 ,050 10,525,322 
Total Terminations OS 2,073 2,337,421 9,667,511 12,007 ,005 
\Amount. . | $453 ,818,322 | 3,960,230,269 | 2,251 ,936,106 | 6,665 , 984 ,697 








Bankers of Nebraska 
Six Months Results 


In the exhibit of comparative re- 
ports of life insurance companies 
for the first six months of 1944 and 
1943 shown on page 52 of the Au- 
gust issue of The Spectator an 
unfortunate transposition of type 
gives a somewhat distorted view of 
the recent operating results of the 
Bankers Life of Lincoln, Neb. 

Insurance written by the com- 
pany during the first half of 1944 
was $9,090,597 and not $8,402,271 
as the figures in the table indicate. 
Insurance outstanding on June 30 
last was $148,949,507. The table 
would indicate that insurance in 
force declined from $148,949,507 on 
June 30, 1943, to $136,567,928 at 
the end of last June. Assets and 
premium volume were larger at the 
half-year mark this year than on 
June 30, 1943. 


The following table shows the 
correct comparative statement of 
the Bankers Life as of June 30, 
1944, and June 30, 1943: 











COMPARATIVE SIX MONTHS FIGURES FROM 
‘STATEMENT OF BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA 





June 30, June 30, 
1944 1943 

, Paid-in Capital. . $600,000 $500,000 

— Admitted Assets... 43,807,265 41,511,603 

Elmer Oliphant, former All-American football star at West Point, cre th cag seeee an ee 

salutes a companion of his days at the United States Military Academy, Payments to Policyholders.. 1,044,860 _—*1,067,130 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower. “Ollie” is now a supervisor of group Total Disbursements....... 2,390,009 2,308,188 

life insurance sales for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in | eccnssr ganas 
New York, and the giant photograph is a picture of General Eisen- Saseniens te Feces 

(Paid For).............. 148,949,507 136,567,928 


hower which will be awarded to the Metropolitan Life employee who 
made the largest number of War Bond sales in the Fifth War Loan. 
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WHAT IS A PENSI mee 
RY SENSE 2 Pension Trust Plan * — 
yor rc into which the corporation ~ 
om ae makes contributions, to prov - 
ger enelts to the employees vUponr the 
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Why should WE estab- 
lish a Pension Trust 
Plan? 


J 
isn’t Social Security enough? 


a as These and other questions are an- 
in? swered in’ The Pension Trust Plan” 
o —an easy-to-read booklet that is 

yours for the asking. 


Must all employees be 


included? 
clude Send your request to 


How much will it cost? 


_ Mdassachusells Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


How do we establish a 
Pension Trust Plan? SPRINGFIELD @ MASSACHUSETTS 














NORTH CAROLINA < < < 


HEN a life insurance com- 
W pany packs up its home 

office equipment, files and 
personnel and transplants them to 
“the big city” or some other more 
desirable location within its geo- 
graphical sphere of operations, it is 
regarded with little more than 
passing interest except, perhaps, by 
the few officers and others who 
must move their homes and estab- 
lish themselves again in another 
community. Often the new location 
is not far distant from the old— 
just a move from the country to the 
city. 

When a life insurance company 
uproots its administrative head- 
quarters from Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, and hangs out its shingle 
two thousand miles away in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, it’s some- 
thing else again. The pages of the 
Life Insurance Year Book back for 
thirty-five years record no trek 
which, for sheer mileage covered, 
comes even close to equalling that 
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made by the Occidental Life of Ra- 
leigh in 1926. 


Not a Sentimental Move 


The Occidental was organized in 
1906 by a small group of New Mex- 
ico’s pioneers. For twenty years it 
developed well for a company oper- 
ating entirely within the sparsely 
settled areas of the Southwest. The 
acquisition cost was unavoidably 
high, however, and the directors 
were forced to the conclusion that 
substantial development could come 
only if the principal office were 
moved to a more densely populated 
community. 

There followed a study of indus- 
trial maps and business statistics. 
The directors and management ap- 
proached the survey with a rather 
calloused attitude. The results of 
their study would point to one place 
on the map of the United States 
when all the facts were assembled 
and digested. They were not con- 
cerned where that point would be. 





An account of the 
Origin and Progress 
and the Present-Day 

Position of Life 
Insurance in the 
Tar Heel State 


By 
LEONARD S. McComas 


Assistant Editor, The Spectator 


In general, the analysis revealed 
that the greatest potential insur- 
ance buying power lay in the 
Southeastern part of the United 
States. In particular, the most 
promising part of the Southeast 
was North Carolina. Within North 
Carolina, additional refinement of 
the data disclosed, the city of 
Raleigh and its contiguous area * 
ranked highest in the Southeast in 
potential purchasing power and © 
population growth. In April, 1926, 
then, the Occidental Life moved 
from Albuquerque to Raleigh. The 
results achieved in the intervening 
eighteen years have confirmed the 
decision as an eminently wise one. 
The rate of growth of the South- 
eastern life insurance companies ID 
that period, but more especially 
within the past ten years, has far | 
out-distanced the pace set by life 
insurance companies generally. | 

The idea of organizing the Occl- 
dental Life originated in J. 1 
O’Reilly, an Albuquerque merchant. 
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The retail drug business in a ganize the financial structure and fect Protection’ is a trade name. It 


Southwestern town, he found, was analyze certain managerial prob- properly describes the combination 

too limited a field for his temper- lems. In 1912 Roslington became of Total Temporary Disability ben- 

ament and talents. And so he secretary and shared with McMil- efits with the ther and various 

prought together Joshua S. Ray- len, who was elected president soon kinds of protection offered by the 

nolds, Rufus J. Palen, Solomon after, the responsibility of the company. a= 

luna and Alonzo B. McMillen. management until shortly before “Total Temporary Disability, as 
he These men, with O’Reilly, became the latter’s death, in 1927. issued by the Occidental Life In- 
the incorporators. Mr. Roslington devised the “Per- surance Company, is a unique and 
ess Joshua Raynolds was a native of fect Protection” policy form suc- different plan of benefit. It fills a 


Jay Ohio who settled in New Mexico be- cessfully exploited by the Occiden- need that is too often neglected 
fore the railroad had extended that tal. This is a total temporary when life insurance is being con- 


> far west. He organized the First disability form of coverage which sidered, i.e., the temporary loss of 

National Banks of Las Vegas, AIl- is described as follows in the com- a man’s earning power to himself 
e buquerque and E] Paso, Texas, re- pany’s rate book for agents: “ “Per- and family. That such a loss can 
. spectively, and otherwise played a 


prominent role in the early develop- 
ment of the three cities. 

“Don Solomon” Luna, a descen- 
dant of the Spanish Conquistadores 
who pushed northward into what is 
now New Mexico in the sixteenth 
century, was the contemporary 
sheep king of America. His sheep 
ranches extended over a domain a 
third as large as the State of North 
)MBS Carolina. 
>ctator Alonzo McMillen had gone to 
New Mexico from Ohio as a young 
lawyer. Within two weeks after his 
arrival, he became counsel for Ray- 
nolds’ bank in Albuquerque. This 
was the beginning of a long per- 
sonal and professional association 
between the two men. 

Among the first stockholders 
were such men as C. N. Blackwell, 
an early pioneer and the president 
of the First National Bank of Ra- 
< | ton; E. A. Cahoon, president and 
principal owner of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Roswell and early 
cowboy and cattleman of the State; 
evealed and John Poe, also a Roswell 
_Insul- banker and early deputy sheriff and 
in the | cattleman. Poe was with Pat Gar- 
United } rett the night that Garrett killed 
> most | Billy the Kid. The Riordans of 
utheast | Flagstaff and many other pioneer 
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_ North business and ranchmen were stock- | 
rent of } holders and early policyholders. 

ity of | | 
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east 1 Operations Commence 
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1. 1926, Business began on June 13, 1906 
‘moved under a Nevada charter because 
h. The there was no law of New Mexico at 
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be offset largely by providing bene- 
fits for total temporary disability 
is proven definitely by the popular- 
ity of Perfect Protection. The To- 
tal Temporary Disability benefits 
have been devised so that it can be 
sold in connection with all forms of 
life insurance policies issued by the 
Company, (except Juvenile). 

“Providing as it does for benefits 
in the amount of $1.00 per day for 
each $1,000 of life insurance, sub- 
ject to limitations as shown here- 
after, for a total temporary dis- 
ability of any kind, irrespective of 
cause, it is not accident and health 
insurance in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Upon receipt of evidence 
of such disability, benefits are pay- 
able at the rates provided for in 
the policy. 

“For complete protection against 
loss of earning power from any 
cause, Occidental policies with Per- 
fect Protection benefits attached 
are in a class by themselves. 


Lee Becomes President 


On March 23, 1927 Laurence F. 
Lee became Occidental’s president. 
Mr. Lee was born on a ranch in 
the Sangre de Cristo Mountains of 
northern New Mexico. From the 
University of New Mexico he went 
to Yale Law School and upon grad- 
uation he became a director and 
general counsel of the Company. He 
assumed active charge of the man- 
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agement in January, 1928, when 
Mr. Roslington retired. 

Vice-President W. L. Noneman 
has been with the Occidental Life 
since March, 1911; C. E. Hyre, sec- 
retary and treasurer, since June, 
1913; W. H. Trentman, vice-presi- 
dent, since 1926; Ralph A. Gibson, 
assistant secretary, since Febru- 
ary, 1914, and Dr. Verne S. Cavi- 
ness since 1926. Vice-President 
Pearce C. Rodey, a native of Albu- 
querque, joined the company on 
January 24, 1936. 

In 1932 Occidental reinsured the 
business of the Colonial Life of 
High Point, N. C., and later in 
1934, it purchased the controlling 
interest of the Peninsular Life of 
Jacksonville, Fla. The Occidental 
operates the Peninsular. 

The Occidental had $8,300,000 
admitted assets on December 31, 
1943, and a policyholder’s surplus 
of $568,214 exclusive of funds ap- 
portioned amounting to $139,691. 
Insurance outstanding was $38,- 
653,000. The business outstanding 
in North Carolina exceeds the busi- 
ness of the company in any other 
one State. 


The Jefferson Standard 


On August 8, 1907, The News 
and Observer of Raleigh, N. C., ap- 
peared with the following item: 

“READY TO BEGIN BUSINESS 
TODAY—Jefferson Standard Life 


4 
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Has Half Million 
censed Yesterday. 

“Meeting of Directors held yes- 
terday afternoon to certify that 
$250,000 of stock and the same of 
surplus is now in hand. 298 stock- 
holders.” 

Today the Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company, which is 
said to be the biggest corporation 
ever launched in North Carolina, 
will begin actual business. Its li- 
cense was signed by Insurance 
Commissioner James R. Young late 
yesterday afternoon at his resi- 
dence, he being unable on account 
of a recent accident to be at his 
office. Quite a number of soliciting 
agents had been appointed in ad- 
vance and they were last evening 
apprised by telegram of the readi- 
ness of the Company for business, 

“A meeting of the directors of 
the Jefferson Standard was held in 
the Company’s offices in this city 
yesterday afternoon at three 
o’clock. The meeting was called for 
the purpose of certifying that all 
of the capital stock and surplus, 
amounting to half a million, had ac- 
tually been paid in, this in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the 
charter which provides that the 
Company should not begin business 
until the capital stock of $250,000 
and the surplus of the same amount 
should be paid in, for the protection 
of the policyholders. It having been 
certified by the directors that the 
requirements had been complied 
with, license was granted by the In- 
surance Commissioner. A good ma- 
jority of the directors were present 
at the meeting. 

“The Company has 298 stock- 
holders and there is one in prac- 
tically every county of the State 
and some in South Carolina. Only 
three hold over $5,000 of the stock 
and these three have only $10,000 
each. The stockholders represent 
over twenty-seven millions of 
wealth.” 

During the next thirty-five years 
the Jefferson Standard Life became 
a 500-million-dollar company. It 
was probably the first in the Unit- 
ed States to reach that mark within 
three and a half decades. The com- 
pany announced the first $100,000,- 
000 in force in August, 1919, a few 
months after Julian Price became 
president. In September, 1923, the 
$200,000,000 mark was reached. 
By December, 1926, the company 
had $300,000,000 outstanding and 
in August, 1939, $400,000,000 was 
in force. The half billion point was 
passed on December 10 last year- 
If the present rate of increase con- 
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tinues until December, 1945, the 
company will add another $100,- 
900,000 to its insurance account. 
During the first half of this year 
there was a net gain of $19,250,000 
and life insurance in force on June 
30 was $522,000,000. 


Ever Present 5 Per Cent 


Since organization the Jefferson 
Standard Life has paid policyhold- 
ers five per cent on funds left with 
it. Resources are invested to yield 
a high return and the company 
consistently earns above the 5 per 
cent. Proceeds left with the com- 
pany at interest are proportionate- 
ly somewhat greater than with 
most companies, the high rate paid 
naturally providing an inducement 
to leave the funds with the com- 
pany. The Jefferson Standard is 
the only life insurance company 
that has not changed this rate since 
it began business. 

The real growth of the com- 
pany has come under President 
Julian Price. He was elected 
president in 1919 when the com- 
pany had scarcely $100,000,000 in 
force. His administrative leader- 
ship has stamped the company as 
one of the most enterprising and 
progressive life insurance institu- 
tions in the country. 

In addition to President Price, 
the executive staff includes Ralph 
C. Price, executive vice-president, 
C. Elmer Leak, Joseph M. Bryan, 
Howard Holderness, Ralph B. Coit 
and M. A. White, vice-presidents; 
Julius C. Smith, vice-president and 
general counsel, D. E. Buckner, 
vice-president and actuary; H. P. 
Leak, secretary; L. M. Johnson, 
treasurer; J. H. Barrier, manager 
of the mortgage loan department; 
Karl Ljung, agency manager; Dr. 
W. M. Jones, medical director and 
Dr. A. Ray Dawson, associate medi- 
cal director and C. R. Wharton, 
general solicitor. 


Security Life and Trust Company 


The Security Life and Trust 
Company of Winston-Salem was 
organized in the depression year 
of 1920 by George A. Grimsley and 
Collins C. Taylor. The first policy 
was written on March 22 of that 
year and by December 31 over $2,- 
000,000 of ordinary life was in 
foree. The company writes only 
ordinary life insurance. 

Both organizers had been asso- 
tiated with the founding and de- 
velopment of the Security Life and 
Annuity Company and its merger 





LAURENCE F. LEE 
President, Occidental Life 
Insurance Company 


with the Jefferson Standard Life 
in 1912. Mr. Grimsley became 
president and Mr. Taylor, secre- 
tary of Jefferson Standard follow- 
ing the merger. They served in 
these capacities until they resigned 
eight years later to form the Se- 
curity L. and T. Julian Price suc- 
ceeded Mr. Grimsley as president 
of Jefferson Standard Life. 
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Moves to Winston-Salem 


In 1924 the company moved its 
administrative offices to Winston- 
Salem after many prominent men 
in that city had become financially 
interested in its welfare. 

Growth was rapid. By 1933 as- 
sets totaled over $3,504,000 and 
insurance outstanding over $22,- 
500,000. About July 15 last over 
$95,000,000 of life insurance was 
in force. The company will pass 
$100,000,000 before the end of the 
year. 

In 1932 Dr. Fred M. Hanes, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Grimsley as president 
and served in that position until 
he became chairman of the board 
in 1934. Egbert L. Davis, then be- 
came president. He had been asso- 
ciated with Security Life and Trust 
since 1925 as a director, member 
of the executive committee, vice- 
president and treasurer. Since he 
became administrative head of the 
company, the tempo of growth has 
greatly quickened. 

Last July 18 the directors of 
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Home office building of the Security Life and Trust Company of 

Winston-Salem, N. C. On July 18 last the directors authorized the 

management to begin making plans for the construction of larger 
and more modern home office quarters. 
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Security Life and Trust authorized 
the management to build a modern 
home office building. 


Pilot Life 


The oldest legal reserve life in- 





President, Security 
Life and Trust 
Company 


surance company in North Carolina 
and one of the oldest in the entire 
South, Pilot Life had its origin 
in Greensboro in 1890 when the 
Worth-Wharton Real Estate and 
Investment Company began a real 


Egbert L. Davis, Sr. 


estate and rental collection busi- 
ness. A bookkeeper, stenographer 
and file clerk, all embodied in one 
individual, composed the entire 
“staff.” It was quartered in a room 
12’ x 20’. 

In 1893 the company’s name was 
changed to Southern Loan and 
Trust Company and new offices 
were occupied in the first company- 
erected building, a two-story brick 
affair on “Lawyers Row,” facing 
on the lawn of the old Guilford 
County Courthouse. In 1899, its 
quarters outgrown, a five-story of- 
fice building was erected about one- 
half block from the old location. 
At the time, it was regarded by 
many as the largest and best ap- 
pointed office building in the Caro- 
linas. This building was occupied 
until 1928 when the company moved 
to its present suburban location 
with spacious grounds and build- 
ings at Sedgefield, ten miles from 
the heart of the city on the Greens- 
boro-High Point highway. 

A. W. McAlister, now a member 
of the board, one of the founders 
and vice-president, was the man- 
ager of the life insurance depart- 
ment from the time of its organ- 
ization and became president of the 
Southern Life and Trust Company, 
January 26, 1909. He retired from 
the office in 1930. 


Present Name Assumed 


In 1924 the name of the company 
(Continued on page 59) 


The founders of the Security Life and Trust Company and the present chairman of the board. 





GEORGE A. GRIMSLEY 


One of the Founders and First 
President. 
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DR. FRED M. HANES 


Present Chairman of the Board. 





COLLINS C. TAYLOR 


Co-founder with Mr. Grimsley and Vice- 
President and General Manager until 
1932. 
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Placement Program Developed 
For Returning Service Men 


A program for returning ser- 
yice men that is not a recruiting 
program but which seeks to help 
the man get placed in the civilian 
occupation in which he is most 
likely to succeed has been formu- 
lated by Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company of Minne- 
apolis. 

The program, designed to help 
the man who may be uncertain 
about his personal post-war plans 
as well as the man who definitely 
wants to rejoin the company’s 
agency forces, is outlined in a 








Y Greensboro, N. C. 

¥ Durham, N.C. 

\ Youngstown, Ohio 

¥ Dayton, Ohio 

1 Wilmington, Delaware 
¥ Camden, N. J. 

¥ Springfield, Mass. 

¥ Erie, Pennsylvania 
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MARKET AREAS 


OPEN 
FOR GENERAL AGENCY 
DEVELOPMENT 


If you are now living in or near any 
one of the above cities and are ambi- 
tious for a General Agency opportu- 
nity in your home territory (which 
your present company is unable to 
give you), write for details of the 
Lincoln National Life’s plan. An out- 
line of the opportunity open to you 
will be sent in confidence without 
obligation. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office oe 
, $1,425,000,000 
ort Wayne of Insurance 
Indiana in Force 














printed brochure which has been 
sent to all fieldmen in the armed 
forces, with a letter from Presi- 
dent O. J. Arnold. The letter says, 
in part: 

“While self-interest might sug- 
gest the company should aim to in- 
duce every fieldman now in service 
to resume his career with NwNL 
(and the more who desire to re- 
turn, the more gratifying it will 
be to me personally), the opportu- 
nity to-build NwNL’s agency man- 
power to high levels after the war 
is not the motivating idea behind 
this program. This is not a re- 
cruiting program. The real objec- 
tive is to see to it that you find 
the spot where your abilities and 
interests may be most fruitfully 
used to your own and your family’s 
best welfare—whether that be with 
NwNL or in some new field of en- 
deavor.” 


The program has three phases: 

(1) Vocational Guidance to help 
fieldmen in service decide cor- 
rectly on the most promising type 
of post-war career fitted to their 
interest and aptitude. The com- 
pany will prepare for each man a 
complete analysis of his earnings 
prior to going into service, to- 
gether with a market analysis, 
analysis of production frequency 
and average sale and other perti- 
nent data. It has arranged for 
each returning man to take Voca- 
tional Interest tests prepared and 
analyzed by Dr. Edward K. Strong, 
Jr., head of Vocational Interest 
Research at Stanford University. 

(2) Re- establishment with 
NwNL for those who return, offer- 
ing re-training at a Home Office 
school after an adjustment period 
of 60 to 120 days. This will be 
followed by special service compen- 
sation during a stabilization period 
of one year, in recognition of the 
special service required to re-con- 
tact and review the status of their 
clients. 

(3) Assistance in placement for 
men who decide on a new Career, 
with employment agency fees paid 
by the company. 

The company is undertaking an 
intensive canvass of its operating 
territory to uncover other firms 
who will exchange data on their 
employment needs. 

This three-point program also 
applies to all home office and 
branch office employees in service, 





except for the special service com- 
mission. Salaries of employees 
who left for service will reflect in- 
creases made in their absence for 
the type of work involved so that 
no employee in the armed forces 
will have lost out on normal ad- 
vancement while in service. In the 
case of employees aiso, the 40-day 
re-application period in the Selec- 
tive Service Act is waived and the 
program will be held open and 
available to any service man who 
elects to take advantage of the edu- 
cational provisions under the G.I. 
Bill of Rights. 


CAL- 
WESTERN'S 


NEW AGENT'S CONTRACT — 





PROVIDES: 


@ E-x-t-r-a — life-time renewals 
with higher margins in second 


and third critical years. 


@ E-x-t-r-a — higher commissions 


in first year. 


@ E-x-t-r-a + agents retirement 
plan in addition to life-time re- 


newals. 


@ E-x-t-r-a — cash bonuses for 
App-A-Wéaik, Ten - A - Month, 
and Leading Prodycers’ Club 
memberships 


@ E-x-t-r-a—free group life in- 


surance. 


@ E-x-t-r-a—group sickness, acci- 
dént and hospitalization on a 
contributory plan. 


For the “E-x-t-r-a” in 
contract advantages it’s 


CALIFORNIA—WESTERN STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE SACRAMENTO 
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IFE insurance activities dur- 
[’ ing the month of August 
centered largely around the 
work of organizations within the 
business itself, apart from the con- 
tinuing interest and consideration 
given the entire status of insurance 
as a result of the Supreme Court 
decision that insurance is com- 
merce and subject to Federal anti- 
trust laws. 

Top billing for the thirty-one 
days went to the Life Insurance 
Association of America with its 
announced organization plan that 
made James A. Fulton, president 
of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, the first actual 
president of the LIA (formerly the 
Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents). Directors elected for 
one year were Asa V. Call, presi- 
dent of Pacific Mutual Life; Arthur 
M. Collens, president of Phoenix 
Mutual; Lewis W. Douglas, presi- 
dent of Mutual Life of New York; 
T. A. Phillips, president of Minne- 
sota Mutual; and George Willard 
Smith, president of New England 
Mutual. 

For a two-year term, the direc- 
tors are Morgan B. Brainard, 
president of Aetna Life; Edwin W. 
Craig, president of National Life 
& Accident; Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president of Metropolitan Life; 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
and E. A. Roberts, president of Fi- 
delity Mutual Life. 

For a three-year term, directors 
are Franklin D’Olier, president of 
Prudential; George L. Harrison, 











RALPH H. KASTNER 


Promoted by the American Life 
Convention. 
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president of New York Life; A. N. 
Mitchell, president of Canada Life 
of Toronto; Gerard S. Nollen, presi- 
dent of Bankers Life of Des 
Moines; and George Avery White, 
president of State Mutual of Wor- 
cester. The president and direc- 
tors were elected to serve until the 
1944 annual meeting and for their 
full term beginning on that date. 


To Legal Staff 


To the legal staff of the Life In- 
surance Association went Eldon 
Wallingford, former first assistant 
attorney general of Kansas. Ad- 
mitted to practice in Kansas courts, 
the Federal district court and the 
United States supreme court, Mr. 
Wallingford is a member of the 
American Bar Association who has 
had a brilliant career. He grad- 
uated from the University of Kan- 
sas with an LL.B. in 1927 and then 
practiced law in Hutchinson and 
Kiowa, Kans. From 1930 to 1933 he 
purchased bonds for the Fidelity 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
Kansas, living meanwhile in Kansas 
City, Mo. Returning to Ashland, 
Kansas, where he was born, he was 
elected county attorney. In 1939 
he was appointed assistant attorney 
general of the State and was made 
first assistant attorney general in 
1943. Early this year he was made 
attorney for the Kansas Highway 
Commission, while continuing with 
insurance and taxation and assign- 
ments. 


American Life Convention 


Election of Ralph H. Kastner to 
be associate general counsel of the 
American Life Convention becomes 
effective September 1 and was an- 
nounced by President James A. 
McLain of the ALC. The promo- 
tion was deserved recognition of 
the service of a man who was act- 
ing manager of the ALC from the 
death of the late Col. C. B. Robbins 
to the start of the regime of Rob- 
ert Hogg, who was recently named 
as general manager. 

Mr. Kastner has been with the 
American Life Convention since he 
joined its legislative bureau in 
Omaha in 1922. When headquar- 
ters was moved to St. Louis in 
1926, he went with the staff to that 
city and in 1928 was made Con- 


vention attorney. The office be. 
came located in Chicago in 1934 
and the same year Mr. Kastner was 
elected associate counsel and chair- 
man of the legislative bureau. 

Incidentally, the big general 
meeting of the ALC has been can- 
celled this year and the 1944 gath- 
erings of the financial, legal, indus- 
trial and agency sections of the 
ALC will not be held. The sessions 
in Chicago at the Edgewater Beach 
hotel there on October 3-5 will be 
for necessary business and election 
of officers and members of the ex- 
ecutive committee. No formal pro- 
gram will be presented, but there 
will be full opportunity for round- 
table discussion. An executive ses- 
sion will be held on the evening of 
October 4. 


Company Changes 


Among the companies, there were 
several important changes in addi- 
tion to those given in the “War 
Front-Home Front” pages of this 
issue. The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company of New York 
made a general revision of the 
titles of officers and some adminis- 
trative personnel. These were in 
addition to the election of Charles 
G. Taylor, Jr., as executive vice 
president, and Frederic W. Ecker 
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ELDON WALLINGFORD 


Joins legal staff of Life Insurance 
Association 
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Cy AUGUST... . 


as financial vice-president, with 
equal standing, noted in The Spec- 
tator for August. Donald B. Arm- 
strong, M.D., former third vice- 
president, becomes second vice- 
president in charge of welfare 
work. Horace R. Bassford, former 
actuary, now becomes vice-presi- 
dent and actuary. Alexander C. 
Campbell, former second vice-presi- 
dent, becomes vice-president in 
charge of group insurance. Louis 
I. Dublin, Ph.D., former third 
vice-president and statistician, is 
now second vice-president and 
statistician. Harry C. Hagerty, 
treasurer, becomes vice-president 
and treasurer. 

James L. Madden, formerly third 
vice-president, becomes second vice- 
president in charge of coordination 
and advertising. Samuel Milligan, 
formerly second vice-president, be- 
comes vice-president in charge of 
ordinary insurance. Cecil J. North, 
formerly second vice-president, be- 
comes vice-president in charge of 
feld management. William  S. 
Norton, formerly comptroller, be- 
comes vice-president in charge of 
city mortgages. Glenn E. Rogers, 
formerly third vice-president, be- 
comes second vice-president in 
charge of farm mortgages. Francis 
M. Smith, formerly second vice- 
president, becomes vice-president in 
charge of industrial insurance. 

In addition, the following pro- 
motions have been made: 

Glen J. Spahn, formerly field per- 
sonnel officer, promoted to third 
vice-president, field management. 
Douglas S. Craig, formerly as- 
sistant secretary, promoted to third 
vice-president, ordinary insurance. 
John B. Northrop, formerly man- 
ager, claim division, promoted to 
third vice-president in charge of 
claims. William P. Shepard, M.D., 
formerly assistant secretary, pro- 
moted to third vice-president in 
charge of welfare work in the Pa- 
tific Coast office. George Gove, 
formerly manager, housing proj- 
ects, promoted to third vice-presi- 
dent, housing projects. Joseph J. 
Clair, formerly assistant secretary, 
Promoted to controller in charge of 
acounting. Walter S. J. Shepherd, 
formerly superintendent of agen- 
les, promoted to field personnel 
officer. Joseph H. Collins, Church- 






ill Rodgers, and Byron Clayton, 
formerly assistant general counsel, 
promoted to associate general coun- 
sel. Earl C. Bonnett, M.D., and 
Joseph C. Horan, M.D., formerly 
assistant medical directors, pro- 
moted to associate medical direc- 
tors. T. DeWitt Dodson, Francis 
J. Wier, and Arthur S. Bourinot 
promoted to assistant general coun- 
sel. Harold A. Lachner promoted 
to assistant actuary. Milton O. 
Culpepper, formerly manager, 
Miami, Florida, promoted to super- 
intendent of agencies. 

In the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America at Newark, 
General Counsel Charles B. Brad- 
ley has relinquished his duties to 
go on active service with the Naval 
Reserve as lieutenant commander. 
Mr. Bradley will continue his con- 
nection with the company as a di- 
rector and his post of general coun- 
sel will not be filled during his 
absence. 

Carrol M. Shanks, vice-president 





and general solicitor of the Pruden- 
tial, has been made executive vice- 
president and retires as general 
solicitor. Associate General Solici- 
tor Donald Cruse has been named 
to the post of general solicitor and 
Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., now asso- 
ciate general solicitor, has been ap- 
pointed general attorney to fill the 
vacancy resulting from the retire- 
ment of George E. Merigold, which 
was noted in the “City Streets” col- 
umn of our August issue. 

In the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company at _ Boston, 
Sherwin C. Badger, former as- 
sistant treasurer, has been made 
financial secretary of the organiza- 
tion. George Willard Smith is 
president of New England Mutual. 

Financial Secretary Badger 
graduated from Harvard in 1923 
and has had wide experience in the 
banking and investment field. At 
one time he was an editorial writer 
for the Wall Street Journal and 
was editor of Barron’s Weekly for 
four years. He went with New 
England Mutual in 1940 as invest- 
ment analyst and his interest has 
largely continued in that capacity. 

Business Record 

New life insurance for July was 
off by 3.7 per cent against July of 
last year, but for the first seven 








First president of 
the new Life In- 
surance Associa- 
tion of America. 


JAMES A. 
FULTON 
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months of this year the total was 
7.8 per cent more than for the same 
period of 1943. The figures for- 
warded by the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America to the United 
States Department of Commerce 
show ordinary insurance for July 
with an increase of 7.5 per cent 
over July of 1943. For the same 
month, industrial insurance de- 
creased 11.1 per cent and group in- 
surance had a decrease of 38.7 per 
cent for the month. 

The statement aggregates the 
new paid-for business—not includ- 
ing revivals or increases—of 39 
United States companies having 81 
per cent of the total life insurance 
outstanding in all United States 
legal reserve companies. 

For July, the new business of the 
39 companies was $723,369,000 
against $751,464,000 during July 
of last year. New ordinary insur- 
ance was $530,345,000 against 
$493,467,000. Industrial insurance 
was $112,395,000 against $126,- 
398,000. Group insurance was $80,- 
629,000 against $131,599,000. 

For the first seven months of 
this year, the new business of the 
89 companies was $5,478,486,000 
against $5,081,705,000 for the cor- 
responding period of 1943—an in- 
crease of 7.8 per cent. 
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Mr. Dimick pays the last premium on a 
twenty-pay life policy! 











William Penn on Frugality 


William Penn, in a letter written to his children 
in 1682, as he was leaving for his new Province 
of Pennsylvania:— 


“Frugality is a virtue, too, and not of little 
use in life; the better way to be rich, for one has 
less toil and temptation. 


“It is proverbial ‘a penny saved is a penny got.’ 
It has a significant moral; for this way of getting 
is more in your own power, and less subject to 
hazard as well as snares, free of envy, void of 
suits, and is beforehand with calamities. 


“For many that get cannot keep, and for want 
of frugality spend what they get and so come to 
want what they have spent. 


“But have a care of the extreme. Want not with 
abundance for that is avarice, even to sordidness. 
It is fit you consider children, age and casualties, 
but never pretend these things to palliate and 
gratify covetousness. 


“As I would have you liberal, but not prodigal, 
and diligent but not grudging, so I would have 
you frugal but not sordid. If you can, lay up 
one-half your income for those uses in which you 
let charity have at least second consideration.” 


1644-1944—-WM. PENN TERCENTENARY 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


Independence Square Philadelphia 
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Home it- the fotliaus. of her fiilitre 


There is no substitute for the warmth, security, and 
influence of the home in a child's life. 

And in wartime, we in America are having this simple fact 
brought home to us with new force. 

But the provision of adequate home life for children is not 
alone a wartime problem. Every father has this responsibility 
during his children’s impressionable teen years, when proper 
environment is so vital. 

Both in wartime and peacetime many families, every year, 
ae left destitute upon the father’s death. Without funds 


they cannot keep their homes—the center of a family’s life, 


the fortress of a child’s future. So life insurance, which pro- 


vides funds to protect your wife and children, is a funda- 


Pte aut # 


mental security for the family at any time. It can assure them 
a living income, clothe them in your loving care far into the 
future—the unpredictable future. 

Let the Prudential representative review your life insurance 
needs and help you toward the peace of mind which proper 
preparation for the future can bring. You will find him a 
friendly, experienced authority on how best to protect what 


is most dear to you. 


FAQ) THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 
This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazines. 
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WHAT TAXES MEAN 


Mounting tide of State and Federal levies threatens 

to engulf more and more of funds left at death. Life 

insurance provides the answer to some of the prob- 
lems created by constantly-rising imposts. 


By Wituiam Henry FIsseE.u 


Assistant Superintendent of Agencies for Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Binghamton, New York. 


HE origin of estate taxes is to 

be found in the pages of early 

history. They were first known 
as “death duties.” The present de- 
velopment of estate taxes in the 
United States can be traced 
naturally to the tax system of Eng- 
land. There, in the seventeenth 
century, the “probate duty” was a 
flat tax on the personal estate 
within the Probate Court’s juris- 
diction. In the next century, the 
tax was on the property each lega- 
tee received and was called a “leg- 
acy tax.” The nineteenth century 
“succession duty” reached out to 
include real estate transferred at 
death. 

“Death Duties” 


In the United States, the “death 
duties” were first imposed in 1797. 
Sixty-five years later, the “probate 
duty” was added and two years 
later the “succession tax.” It was 
not until 1916 that Congress im- 
posed the Federal Estate Tax, in 
its present form, to be a tax on the 
entire estate property passing to 
the heirs, without regard to the 
interest received by the individual 
legatees. It was a tax on the entire 
property transferred at death. 


The individual States of the 
Union still have a conglomeration 
of “legacy taxes,” “succession 
taxes,” “inheritance taxes” and 
some have State “estate taxes.” 

The Federal Estate Tax was first 
enacted in 1916 and since that time 
there has been a constant stream 
of changes to plug up the loopholes 
and gaps in the law. The basic Act 
now in force is Title III of the 
Revenue Act of 1926. There has 
been superimposed an additional 
estate tax under the Act of 1932. 
This additional tax has been con- 
stantly increased and amended 
since then. Not only have the rates 
been increased, but the exemptions 
and credits have been lowered. 

The proceeds of life insurance 
policies were not taxed originally. 
During World War I the death 
benefits from life insurance con- 
tracts were first taxed as a war 
measure. It was to be a temporary 
tax. With the temporary tax also 
went an exemption of the first $40,- 
000 of life insurance proceeds pay- 
able to named beneficiaries. How- 
ever, recently, the law affecting the 
taxation of ‘estates has _ been 
amended so that the exemption re- 
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PICTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


lating to life insurance has been 
withdrawn. 

Mathematically, it can still be 
proved that the premium dollar in- 
vested in life insurance is a profit- 
able one. Mere reflection on the 
total amount of money payable 
for each dollar of premium in the 
event of death, regardless of tax, 
demonstrates the soundness of in- 
vesting in life insurance. 


Estate Taxes 


What is the Federal Estate Tax 
based on? It is a tax levied not on 
the estate itself, but rather on the 
total value of the estate that is 
transferred. It is a transfer tax. 
It is based on the value of that 
which is transferred from the de- 
ceased to the heirs. It is applied 
against the entire net estates of 
decedents, residents of the United 
States, regardless of nationality or 
citizenship, including real estate 
situated outside the United States, 
less a specific exemption of $60,000. 
Non-residents, who are not citizens 
of the United States, have an ex- 
emption of $2,000 applied to that 
portion of their estates situated in 
this country. 

For a resident or citizen of the 
United States, all his real and 
tangible property located in this 
country, together with all in 
tangible property wherever lo 
cated, is subject to our Federal Es- 
tate Tax. The total value of such 
property less the specific exemption 
of $60,000 is the basis for the tax. 

Under Regulation 105, transfers 
made during the lifetime of the de- 
cedent are subject to the Federal 
Estate Tax if the transfers were 
not bona fide or in exchange for 
their full value in money 
money’s worth. This __ includes 
transfers made in contemplation of 
death; transfers contingent upon 
the decedent’s death; transfers in 
which the decedent retained the 
enjoyment of the property; trans 





OIPRESENT-DAY ESTATES 


fers in which the decedent retained 
the enjoyment or the income from 
the transferred property; and 
transfers under which the property 
transferred was subject to change 
upon the death of the decedent. 

At one time, life insurance pro- 
ceeds were not subject to the estate 
tax, providing they were payable to 
named beneficiaries. During World 
War I, as a temporary war meas- 
ure to raise revenue, the aggregate 
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been proceeds from life insurance con- 
tracts in excess of $40,000, payable 
ll be to named beneficiaries, was _ in- 
1r in- & Cludable in the taxable estate. To- 
rofit- day, however, all life insurance is 
1 the @ part of the taxable estate of the in- 1944 
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ra he owned any of the incidence of PICTOGRAPH CORPORATION 
tax, ownership in the contracts or if he in contemplation of death, between made in a satisfactory manner, we 


paid any of the premiums either 
directly or indirectly. 

The regulations state that there 
shall be included in the gross es- 
tate of the insured all life insur- 


November 11, 1935, and January 
29, 1940, and the value of the con- 
tracts transferred was treated as a 
gift and the accrued gift tax, if 
any, paid, the proceeds of the poli- 


come to the second or premium pay- 
ing test for the taxability of the 
life insurance proceeds. The policy 
proceeds are taxable if the insured 
directly or indirectly paid the pre- 
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the policy or policies are assigned 
for a consideration, the premiums 
paid by the insured are reduced by 
an amount that the total such pre- 
miums paid bear to the cost of re- 
placing the contracts at the time 
of the assignment. While such an 
assignment may take the entire 
preseds out of the taxable estate 





A comprehensive Com- 
pany plan for the retirement 
of field men at age 65 is one 
important factor in the suc- 
cesses Bankers Life men are 
making in the field. 


With adequate tools pro- 
vided for them by the Com- 
pany, Bankers Life men are 
making money now, and 
taking care of their retire- 
ment as well. 
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of the insured at the time of his 
death, at the same time the as- 
signee is assuming an income tax 
liability that may more than offset 
the estate tax savings. 

To arrive at the net taxable es- 
tate the government allows certain 
deductions. These deductions are, 
on the whole, part of what is gen- 
erally called the “clean-up” fund in 
programing. Far too often not 
sufficient attention is given to 
these items. The result is quite 
often a deficiency in ready funds to 
pay these expenses. The impor- 
tance of the “clean-up” items is ac- 
knowledged by the government in 
allowing them as a deduction in 
computing the net estate for taxa- 
tion. 

The clean-up fund as considered 
by the government is: 


1. Funeral expenses. 

2. Administration costs. 

3. Claims against the estate. 

4. Accrued taxes. 

5. Unpaid mortgage. 

Under the heading of funeral ex- 
penses are included undertaker 
fees, burial plot and any reasonable 
amount expended for a tombstone 
and the cost of transporting the 
body to place of burial. 

It would seem that most people 
and quite a few underwriters do 
not give sufficient consideration to 
developing a sufficient amount of 
money to be allocated to the “clean- 
up” fund in estate planning. 


Elihu Root said "| have come 
to the distinct conclusion that by 
far the best and indeed almost 
the only practical way of guard- 


ing against possible ruinous loss 
by forced sale of securities for 
the purpose of paying the various 
estate and inheritance taxes that 
are being imposed nowadays, 
both by the national and State 
governments, is by means of life 
insurance which for a moderate 
annual payment will insure the 
sum necessary to pay such taxes 
without the sacrifice of securities." 


Under administration costs 
would come the actual expenses in- 
curred in the collection of the es- 
tate assets, payment of charges 
against the estate and the distribu- 
tion of the assets of the heirs. 
This, moreover, would include ex- 
ecutors’ commission (but not in 
excess of that allowable under the 
law), attorneys’ fees and miscel- 
laneous costs such as court costs, 
transfer fees, accountants’ fees, 
appraisers’ costs and brokerage 
fees if any real estate. Stocks or 
bonds are sold so as to pay estate 
debts or effect distribution to the 
heirs. 

Deductions 


Deductible under the heading of 
claims against the estate are those 
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necessity as distances diminish and 
every nation becomes a next door 
neighbor. Now more than ever, you 
will need to provide your clients with 
all around protection. 
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The USLife specializes in foreign 


coverage for civilians working or 


living abroad, and offers a complete 
portfolio of regular Life, Accident 
and Health, and Group forms for 
home front needs. To assure the best 
selection, scope and service = here or 
around the globe — call the nearest 
USLife general agent. 
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personal obligations of the deceased 
that are enforceable against the es- 
tate and limited to the value of the 
property subject to the claims. 

Both property and income taxes 
accrued to the date of death are 
deductible in computing the net es- 
tate. The interest on such taxes 
accrued to the time of death would 
likewise be deductible. 

The mortgage on property lo- 
cated in the United States is de- 
ductible from the gross value of 
such property included in the total 
value of the estate. Moreover, any 
accrued interest up to the time of 
death would be deductible. 

The government allows a deduc- 
tion for an “adjustment period” in 
figuring the net taxable estate of 
the deceased. Support and mainte- 
nance for the dependents of the de- 
ceased during the settlement of the 
estate are deductible from the es- 
tate assets, providing they are au- 
thorized under the local law and are 
actually disbursed. 

Another “program” item allowed 
by law as a deduction in comput- 
ing the net taxable estate of a de- 
ceased is any public, charitable or 
religious bequest. 

The law allows uninsured losses 
of the estate during settlement to 
be deducted from its gross value. 

The government allows the value 
of property, includable in the gross 
estate of the deceased acquired by 
gift or inheritance within five 
years, to be deducted. However, 
such property must have been in- 
cluded in the prior owner’s estate 
for Federal estate taxation; the 
prior owner must have died within 
five years; or was subject to a Fed- 
eral gift tax and the prior owner 
did not receive the same exemption 
for the same property. 

From the gross value of the es- 
tate, the above deductions are sub- 
tracted to get the net value of the 
estate. In addition to the deduc- 
tions described the government al- 
lows two specific exemptions. One 
exemption of $100,000 for comput- 
ing the basic estate tax under the 
1926 Revenue Act and another ex- 
emption of $60,000 in computing 
the additional tax imposed by the 
Act of 1932 as amended by the cur- 
rent act. Besides the specific ex- 
emptions, there are two credits al- 
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he man who sells insurance today finds himself in a business 

that is getting more and more specialized. He frequently is 

called upon for technical service and advice that may require 
knowledge and experience beyond the usual activity of his own 
organization. He may be consulted as the final expert on many an 
important phase of business operations, for example, that only 
recently have been correctly related to the application of insurance. 
Connecticut General has built an organization of highly capable, 
thoroughly trained men throughout the country whose knowledge 
and training in specialized phases of insurance can often be of in- 
valuable assistance in swinging the balance on an important case. 
Their services are available to brokers throughout the country. 


* * * 1* * 


The EXTRA man in your organization can be reached by calling 
your nearest Connecticut General office. Whether your problem 
is one of Life, Accident and Health insurance, Salary Allotment 
insurance, Annuities, Pensions or one of the Group forms, call 
Connecticut General. 
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lowed in arriving at the tax the es- LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY THROUGH BETTER MEN 


tate owes the government. One is HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
acredit for any gift tax upon prop- e 

erty included in the gross estate 
and secondly a credit for State 
estate or inheritance taxes actually 
Paid (but not in excess of 80% of 
the tax as computed under the 1926 
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Act). The gift tax credit is also 
limited by the law. 


Tax Increase 


How striking have been the in- 
creases in Federal Estate Taxes 
may be shown by comparing the 
Federal Estate Taxes on an estate 
of $1,000,000 since 1926. 


Year Tax 

J er ee $ 8,300 
RE is he a oie lp 84,300 
0 135,900 
ET vii Scene wee eee 270,300 


tate tax was instituted and looking 
back from today it was a rather 
modest tax. Six years later the 
additional tax was superimposed 
and it increased the tax about 
1000% on an estate of $1,000,000. 
Two years later the additional tax 
was increased on the same size es- 
tate a mere 161%, and ten years 
later, in 1944, we find that another 
increase of 198% has taken place. 
In other words, the last twelve 
years, 1932 to 1944, have brought 
about an increase of 3257% in the 
tax payable to the Federal Govern- 
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Organized in 1916, the 
Shenandoah Life has shown 
continuous growth every year 
since—through boom and de- 
pression. A connection with 
us offers you an excellent 
future, as well as a profitable 
present. 


Unusual opportunities exist 
with this strong, progressive, 
friendly organization, for men 
of ability. Openings now in 
Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Alabama and 
Mississippi. 
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ment from an estate of $1,000,000. 
For estates less in size, the increase 
in taxation is greater, percentage- 
wise. 

Since all life insurance for the 
benefit of the estate or payable to 
other beneficiaries is part of the 
taxable estate of the insured if he 
owns any of the incidents of own- 
ership in the contracts or paid the 
premiums directly or indirectly, we 
have one means that can be used 
for taxation reduction. That is to 
have, if possible, some one other 
than the insured own and pay the 
premiums on the life insurance 
contracts. This cannot be a mere 
camouflage to evade paying the 
taxes due. It is possible, in some 
cases, as when both a husband and 
wife have independent means and 
the wife would be able with her 
own money to purchase and pay the 
premiums on life insurance con- 
tracts on her husband’s life. She 
must have the means to do this 
without any assistance from her 
husband, otherwise the proceeds 
would be part of the taxable estate 
of the insured. 

Life insurance purchased on the 
creator of the trust, providing the 
insured does not possess any of the 
ownership rights in the contracts, 
and that the proceeds payable to 
the trust are in no way for the 
benefit of the insured’s estate, 
would not be part of the decedent’s 
taxable estate. This is predicated 
on the trustee not being obliged by 
the indenture terms to purchase 
life insurance, but being free to 
make such an investment of the 
trust funds. 

The systematic disposition of the 
estate assets during the lifetime of 
the owner materially reduces the 
tax liability. Each such gift may 
be considered as being made from 
the top highest taxable bracket of 
the estate and subject to the gift 
tax rates for the lowest brackets. 
As for example an estate valued at 
$1,000,000 would have the last or 
top $100,000 subject to an estate 
tax at the rate of 37%, or $37,000 
of this $100,000 is lost in trans- 
mission at death to the heirs. This 
same bracket of $100,000 from the 
top of the estate may be trans- 
ferred during lifetime for $9,225, 
providing it is the first such gift 
made and the full $30,000 gift ex- 
emption is available. Even if the 
specific exemption has been used 
for other gifts, the full tax would 
only be $15,525. This results in 4 
saving of $22,000 in the estate as- 
sets, and is typical of shrinkage- 
avoidance possible in estate values. 
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for First Six Months of 1944 and 1943 


Comparative Reports of Life Insurance Companies 
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Surplus to 
Policyholders Premium Premium Total Total 
Name of Company Total (Including U. S. Income Income Payments Total Paid Paid 
Capital Admitted Gapital Government — Excluding from to Disburse- Insurance Insurance 
Stock Assets Stock) Holdings Anruities Anruities Policyholders ments Written in Force 
Acacia Mutual Life (1944 nial u u u $8,181,681 us an $3,008,871 $5,986,716 $42,907,727 $546,040,717 
Washington, D. C. 11943 iat u u u 6,722,695 Ay: 3,039,713 5,481,056 29,260, 486,971,847 
American Mutual Life 1944 iesaen a$32,197,065 u $6,574,000 1,219,853 $13,074 1,079,297 656,925 3,376,261 92,003, 
Des Moines, lowa Rane: a31,346,107 u 4,725,300 1,216,183 18,995 1,193,376 »785,347 3,156,254 5 
Atlantic Life Ins. . {1944 $500,000 u u u 1,986,346 112,818 1,383,433 095,408 6,248,274 137,022,951 
Richmond, Va. 1943 500, u u u 1,873,822 69,039 1,140,636 1,933,141 5,885,024 333, 
Bankers Health & Life {1944 501,000 3,946,387 $891,260 772,518 Ca)  deveseee 282,067 1,116,081 6,821,570 40,972,147 
Macon, Ga. 11943 300,600 3,290,491 628,312 448,865 COD | sbecusane 256,361 7, 400, 36,266, 
Bankers Life Ins.... 1944 500,000 f u 12,425,201 RIE REST ,044, 2,390,009 9,090,597 148,949,507 
Lineoin, Neb. 11943 500,000 41,511,603 7,844,186 1,738,470 1,067,130 2,398,156 8,402,271 136,567,928 
Church Life Ins. Corp 1944 ‘ 940,125 2,482,000 333,368 177,271 ; 321,666 750 29,029,276 
New York, N. Y. \ 1943 250,000 7,264,284 918,615 62,085,000 326,392 144,450 249 345,1 1 
Connecticut Mutual Life 1944 jennie 521,786,534 u 70,294,121 22,731,262 3,145,692 13,235,993  21,355,06: 56,849,633 1,262,047,501 
Hartford, Conn. 1943 ‘ 479,905,234 u 46,631,291 21,226,176 5,864,352 12,878,508 20,994,161 56,978,869 1,199,625,060 
Continental Assurance 1944 1,000,000 56,457,960 u 15,693,986 5,137,952 364,528 2,146,611 4,902, 31,671,367 903,063 
Chicago, Hil. 11943 1,000,000 48,520,425 u 11,689,830 4,833,720 174,554 2,060,149 3,766,894 16,707,365 421,665,448 
Country Life Ins... 1944 200,000 23,245,137 3,002,293 8,169,912 2,320,661 497,321 974,630 15,472,529 215,367,763 
Chicago, lil. 1943 200,000 19,666,133 2,591,036 6,079,293 1,948,721 439,382 977,363 11,817,627 
Eureka-Maryland !ns. 1944 250,000 13,091,145 1,158,078 5,324,800 1,505,299 3,985 525,187 1,185,916 7,036,079 103,680,326 
Baltimore, Md. 1943 250,000 11,825,347 1,131,111 3,024,800 1,421,659 23,954 490,089 1,161, 524,533 99,647,657 
en’s Mutual 1944 11,759,365 1,507,406 1,994,554 385,717 ; 314,652 438,057 1,580,500 33,560 
New York, N. Y. 1943 ‘ 11,360,331 1,523,215 1,999,365 372,808 : 305,646 419,271 928,500 32,130,555 
Fidelity Mutual Life (1944 164,115,963 7,746,831 7,746,940 08,258,902 5,924,430 8,085,737 17,404,801 415,321,011 
Philadelphia, Pa. TD. + avninets 154,771,615 8,553,336 37,336,936 7,437,486 5,527,968 7,647,256 13,132,261 395,104,812 
George Washington Life 1944 250,000 5,291,217 379,587 771,000 269,207 10,585 203,109 323,129 626,175 21,441,752 
Charleston, W. Va. 1943 250,000 5,112,004 374,420 246,000 272,315 1,199 182,865 301,527 735,215 ,376,188 
Golden State Mutual 1944 1,332,809 469,288 329,295 27°, 706 ‘ 30,623 198,826 4,050,340 15,222,266 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1943 1,030,660 387,472 280,053 194,721 Ds 22,803 131,928 2,316,628 10,450,000 
Great States Life Ins. 1944 607,090 59,556 105,000 63,711 ‘ 6,944 38,028 289 5,013,587 
Bloomington, III. | 1943 . 530,138 51,416 82,000 53,849 11,076 37,435 515,438 4,220,942 
Guarantee Mutual Life 1944 ‘ 34,269,939 u u 2,514,984 121,072 1,130,892 2,221,545 10,777,169 171,594,016 
Omaha, Neb. ee” | eieeein 21,248,501 u u 2,181,538 y 897,774 1,825,676 7,897,447 155,933,591 
Gulf life Insurance 1944 500,000 19,317,704 2,021,000 2,564,000 04,569,797 788,374 2,994,396 46,045,276 y 
Jacksonville, Fla. | 1943 420,000 15,087,808 2,018,000 1,849,525 03,595,465 2,473,358 39,736,862 194,100,993 
Home Life of N. Y. 1944 pee aeate u u 42,833,002 7,908, 226,339 4,316,412 7,181,922 27,288,673 515,826,193 
New York, N. Y. \ 1943 ee ne acen u u 30,879,505 7,405,679 207,025 3,693,875 6,369,908 22,044,908 484,210,675 
Home Security Life 1944 400,000 6,312,394 687,807 1,981,341 1,189,491 ; ’ 733,540 7,366,351 67,573,740 
Durham, N. C. 1943 400,000 5,304,000 615,562 2,502,270 1,055,000 197,000 696,000 9,729,000 60,187,000 
Home State Life. . . 1944 102,000 3,566,196 10,200 882,000 584,090 242 73,357 386,340 6,109,940 45, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 1943 102,000 3,010,432 10,200 573,000 489,907 155 58,777 331,586 6,395,592 40, 
llinois Bankers Life 1944 200,000 u u 10,180,000 1,309,365 2,325 1,277,803 1,950,558 2,850,452 110,279,217 
Monmouth, III. \1943 200,000 u u 5,873,000 1,345,195 2,286 1,143,285 1,881,426 2,705,150 111,888,243 
ptt Some Mutual ae ick pe 10,845,094 599,053 2,020,939 0544,372 400,563 848,414 1,959,400 41,881,414 
isvilie, Ky. ee ee . . oe ‘* 
Life & Casualty Insurance (1944 4,000,000 47,943,515 8,207,522 8,434,000 7,926,177 17 1,421,839 5,500,271 u 438,830,000 
Nashville, Tenn. \ 1943 2,000,000 40,947,169 7,215,000 3,134,000 6,838,648 171 1,291,603 4,770,192 u 383,846,000 
Lincoin Income Life 1944 \ 064 197,500 537,944 ae 136,341 490,553 u u 
Louisville, Ky. 11943 126,804 80,000 ee 89,930 339,995 8,250,000 14,700,000 
Morris Plan Life. . (1944 2,355,401 1,711,279 885,000 280,453 ree 97,310 331,862 27,651,203 34,707,495 
New York, N. Y. \ 1943 2,289,339 1,651,453 u 278,533 , 129,847 366, 26,919,198 36,875,406 
New York Life Ins. {1944 . . 03,391,252,764 u 1,763,190,725 128,736,354 8,434,610 83,297,222 127,089,627 277,43 47,500,000,000 
New York, N. Y. \ 1943 -...+... &3,191,561,999 u 1,456,031,928 121,488,815 8,779,372 84,678,395 125,810,674 215,592,600 d7,200,000,000 
Northwestern Mutual a, BGS u u u 76,027,191 4,116,070 651,688,246 78,532,382 135,699,599 4, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Se Ths ka bee u u u 69,334,273 5,568,296 50,838,699 73,129,523 103,037,962 4,177,880,723 
Oregon Mutual Life . ana u u 10,289,152 1,474,113 76,675 640,319 u 4,330,971 81,740,790 
Portland, Ore. ee ? ‘stvoedes u u 6,842,668 1,189,036 48,480 677,751 u 3,131,314 75,415,040 
Pacific Mutual Life* {1944 1,000,000 u u 90,508,990 13,114,440 1,144,534 10,585,617 14,929,322 44,883 653,378,000 
Los Angeles, Calif. \ 1943 1,000,000 u u 65,948,080 11,646, 1,233,001 9,120, 15,621,440 20,978,000 607,301,000 
Protective Life Ins. ‘ [1944 1,000,000 19,668,176 1,173,108 4,848,700 ; 30,160 1,081,445 1,718,753 21,090,639 191,170,421 
Birmingham, Ala. \1943 1,000,000 17,430,767 923,426 1,703,709 1,717,504 31,698 1,039,620 £1,649, 10,344,575 170,527,404 
Provident Life Ins. {1944 250,000 u u 2,267,463 u u u 4,351,496 42,496,065 
Bismarek, N. D. \1943 250,000 u 1,624,307 u u u 3,149 34,975,816 
Reliance Life Ins. (1944 1,500,000 175,933,000 7,721,000 u 10,405,000 299,000 4,455,000 8, 35,381,000 616,282,000 
, Pa. \1943 1,000,000 160,201,613 6,235,738 u 9,359,750 208, 7,596,107 572,245,389 
Security Mutual Life { SEE u u 4,983,958 2,123,938 90,217 830,274 1,746,521 9,648,828 120,660,316 
~~ oy N. Y. 11943 Nitenewe u u 3,775,732 1,775,869 32,331 850,867 1,606,391 6,078,542 107,081,338 
State Mutual Life... { 1944 ore 241,336,272 9,600,000 64,640,719 10,693,658 1,174,626 6,906,170 11,395,341 26,066,125 668,492,310 
Worcester, Mass. 1943 ...... 227,772,541 9,530,000 49,122,255 10,133,162 792,674 7,359,124 11,595,101 23,186,922 640,405,713 
Sun Life of Amer... {1944 2,000,000 u u 9,200,000 731,036 4,583 566,932 2,000, 13,856,491 189,053,360 
Baltimore, Md. \1943. 2,000,000 u u 8,000,000 2,467,357 5,520 534,036 1,841,763 14,384,899 176,082,542 
Texas Prudential Ins. { 1944 200,000 7,086,839 €775,000 3,073,500 1,288,163 901 30,657 860,031 11,998,178 46,962,884 
Galveston, Texas 1943 200,000 5,918,383 e575,000 2,175,500 1,101,269 176 29,498 787,035 § 12,647,703 43,429,681 
United Benefit Life. {Tees 1,000,000 32,039,227 2,863,156 5,229,094 4,141,592 650,290 857,594 3,369,635 37,324,964 835,797 
Omaha, Neb. 1943 600,000 25,994,555 2,305,651 1,789,697 3,293,868 262,085 689,052 2,558,992 29,471,711 262,611,597 
Western Mutual Life . Rea 1,290,658 309,497 80,100 797 Prd 41,523 234,039 2,000,750 15,282,823 
Fargo, N. D. LS Sek denn ce 958,273 190,364 70,100 168,146 rae 21,169 105,722 1,253,835 11,478,603 
* Includes all departments. d Insurance in force is over figure shown. 
a Total ledger assets. e Estimated. 
b Par value. f Includes accident and health department. 
¢ Includes premium income from annuities. u Unavailable. 
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to an entangled legal situation upon the death 
of an oft-married assured. In the case of 
Cooke vs. Cooke (California District Court of Ap- 
peal, Decided July 26, 1944), the divorced wife sued 
for money due on an insurance policy, claiming that 
deceased during his marriage to her, had bestowed 
the policy on her as a gift with the promise that she 
would remain the beneficiary. Subsequently the de- 
ceased gained possession of the policy upon the repre- 
sentation that he was going to place it in a safety 
deposit box for safe keeping. The husband changed 
the beneficiary, made the proceeds of the policy pay- 
able to his estate, and hied himself away to Arkansas, 
where he divorced his first wife and remarried. 
Defendant-executrix, the deceased’s second wife 
claimed that the plaintiff made no effort during the 
lifetime of the assured to regain possession of the 
policy and that her quiescence negated the contention 
that a gift had been made. The trial court found in 
favor of the first wife and the Appellate Court would 
not disturb the verdict of the lower court, since the 
evidence submitted by the first wife as to the policy 
being a gift, poised a question of fact which the jury 
resolved in favor of the plaintiff. The reviewing court 
bolstered the plaintiff’s contention by indicating that 
the premiums were paid out of community funds, 
while plaintiff and assured were living in California 
and that therefore, the plaintiff also had a vested in- 
terest in the policy. 


A COMPLICATED marital life often gives rise 
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TIME FOR FILING PROOF OF DEATH 


Unexplained disappearances of people are always 
interesting and as a rule provide excellent fodder for 
idle speculation on the causes for an otherwise normal 
person to behave in such a manner. Life insurance 
company’s, however, have a more than curious in- 
terest in such disappearances and the decision in the 
case of Frechette vs. The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany (Rhode Island Supreme Court, Decided July 24, 
1944), illustrates how adversely an insurer’s best 
interests can be ultimately affected by such a dis- 
appearance. The plaintiff was beneficiary according 
to two certificates issued by the defendant under the 
terms of a group policy, which was procured by plain- 
tiff’s husband’s employer. The husband disappeared on 
February 3, 1934 and because of his continued ab- 
sence, he was declared legally dead on May 12, 1941. 
The plaintiff contended that her husband died while 
he was an employee within the meaning of the policy. 
The insured’s employer testified that the husband 
ceased to be an employee on February 3, 1934. How- 
ever, the premiums on the policy in question were 
paid monthly in advance and the premium for Feb- 
ruary, 1934, had been paid when the husband left his 
usual haunts. There was evidence that the husband 
contemplated suicide and the trial judge accepted this 
evidence and assumed that the husband died on or 
about February 3, 1934, while the policy was in force. 
The defendant then urged that the Statute of Limita- 
tions was a complete defense to the action, but the 
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Court disposed of this contention by finding that no 
cause of action arose until the assured was legally 
declared dead and hence proof of death filed on Sep- 
tember 3, 1941, was within a reasonable time after 
death. 


INCOMPLETE ANSWERS IN APPLICATION 


When a death claim is presented to a life company, 
the original application is taken out of file and there 
is a careful scrutiny of the application and the proof 
of claim, in order to detect the existence of fraud 
in the procurement of the policy. In the case of The 
Columbian National Life Insurance Company vs. 
Lanigan (Florida Supreme Court, Division B, de- 
cided July 28, 1944), the suit was instituted by the 
company during the lifetime of the assured, for a 
rescission and cancellation of policies issued, on the 
grounds that the assured gave false answers in his 
application, in order to induce the insurer to accept 
him as a policyholder. When examined, the assured, 
according to his recollection, gave answers concern- 
ing his previous health and referred the examiner 
to his physician and a certain hospital for more com- 
plete information. The examiner did not consult 
these additional sources, but inserted what he thought 
the answers should be. The application was then 
signed, but the applicant, according to his testimony, 
did not read the answers to the various questions. 
Before issuing the policy, the insurer conducted an 
independent medical investigation of the applicant. 
Upon these facts, the trial and the appellant Courts 
found in favor of the assured, holding that the as- 
sured had acted in good faith in giving the company’s 
representative sources of additional information. It 
was also held that since the company undertook the 
investigation into the assured’s past medical history 
before issuing the policy, that it would be held charge- 
able with all knowledge it could have gained “had it 
pursued the inquiry to the end with reasonable dili- 
gence and completeness.” 
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PLAN FOR PEACE-TIME 


Everywhere men still gravely aware of war’s de- 
mands, are, nevertheless, turning their minds to 
plans for peace-time. Never before have the 
economic principles of life insurance been fortified 
with such acute public awareness of the need of 
planning. 


Fidelity agents, with a complete kit of sales 
tools, are well equipped to capitalize this public 
acceptance. Just recently they gained a new 
approach to post-war and lifetime planning in 
Fidelity’s non-medical for Juveniles—full insurance 
down to age 5, payor benefits to age 15. Issue 
age for graded benefits, 0 to age 4. 


Faithfully Serving Insurers Since 1878 
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VALIDITY OF TRUST AGREEMENT 


Everyone is an amateur lawyer and often a client 
will completely diregard a lawyer’s advice and sub- 
stitute a lay opinion on any given situation and fre- 
quently that is the beginning of serious trouble. A 
case in point is that of The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America vs. Osadchy (United States Dis- 
trict Court, Missouri, decided February 14, 1944). 
The defendant and her minor daughter were bene- 
ficiaries under a policy issued on the life of the de- 
ceased husband. The policy was payable in monthly 
installments. A brother of the deceased who was any- 
thing but friendly to the widow, claimed that the pro- 
ceeds of the policy were liable for the debts of the 
deceased. The State of Missouri had a statute which 
exempted the proceeds of an insurance policy from 
the claims of creditors in certain instances and this 
law was fully applicable to the situation presented 
by this case. The defendant’s brother-in-law, during 
the mourning period and while the defendant was 
distraught and upset, continued to insist that the 
widow would be deprived of all benefits flowing from 
the policy, unless she set up a trust for creditors, 
with a large portion of the policy proceeds. The 
widow consulted an attorney, who advised her that 
her husband’s creditors under the prevailing law had 
no rights against the policy. Despite this and after 
threats from the brother-in-law, and while still in 
grief over the loss of her husband, the widow set 
aside a substantial part of the policy proceeds for 
the benefit of her husband’s creditors. Having re- 
covered from her grief and realizing her rights, she 
brought suit to rescind the trust agreement in favor 
of the creditors. Fortunately, the Court found that 
following her husband’s death the widow was in no 
condition to realize the quality of her act. The Court 
could have found that she voluntarily assumed her 
husband’s obligation and the trust would have been 
upheld, since a court of equity will not aid a volunteer. 
If the widow had followed her attorney’s advice in 
the first instance, litigation could never have followed. 











TO THE UNITED STATES 
MARINE 


From Fort Montagu, in the Bahamas, in 1716, 

down to bitter bloody Saipan of a few weeks 

ago, the Marine payoff line has always been— 

| “The Marines have landed. Situation well in hand.” 

It is a matter of record that in their more than two hun- 

| dred landings, the United States Marines have never 
once failed to take the objective ordered..: 


| | Created by Continental Congress ‘‘to aid in the defense 

} of the colonies,” that branch of the service is the oldest 
of our armed forces. The Marine must measure up to 
rigorous physical requirements — he must be a foot 
soldier, combat engineer, jungle fighter, artilleryman, 
flier, scout and master of amphibious war. 





| 
} In paying tribute to the United States Marine, we are 
| proud that we, through the purchase of war bonds, have 
been able to make his task a little easier and that on the 
home front we are giving the finest of protection to his 
| interests. 

| 





If you, as a Life Underwriter, are dispersing that pro- 
tection, you will find it pays to be friendly with 


“The Friendly Company” 


INDIANA 
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Institute of Life Insurance 
Reorganizes Full Library Service 


XPANSION of the research 

and statistical activities of the 
Institute of Life Insurance has 
been effected with the reorganiza- 
tion of the Institute Library under 
the direction of qualified research 
librarians and the establishment 
of a research section of the statis- 
tical department of the Institute. 
Holgar J. Johnson is president of 
the Institute. 

Miss Elizabeth Ferguson has 
been appointed librarian, with Miss 
Caroline D’Apice as assistant li- 
brarian. Miss Virginia Thompson 
has joined the Statistical Depart- 
ment to develop the new statistical 
research work. 

Miss Ferguson is a graduate of 
Oberlin College and has a special 
degree in library work from 
Western Reserve Library School. 
After two years experience in one 


of the leading book stores of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, she went with the Cleve- 
land Public Library as assistant 
children’s librarian. In 1930 she 
went with the Lima, Ohio, Public 
Library as head of the Reference 
Department. In that department 
were 10,000 books and _ 10,000 
volumes of magazines and books. 
Her duties involved special research 
work with business, industrial and 
civic organizations of Lima. 

Miss D’Apice has been assistant 
librarian at the Yonkers, N. Y., 
Public Library for the past two 
years. 

The reorganized library facili- 
ties of the Institute have been 
widely expanded. The purpose is 
not only to serve the Institute, but 
the public in general and writers 
in particular. The plan is not pri- 
marily to add to the list of books 

















The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York recently rewarded 
65 prize winners for sales effort during the Fifth War Loan Drive. 
Above are four of the prize winners with (seated) Lewis W. Douglas, 
president of the company. Standing at left is Julian S. Myrick, second 
vice-president and chairman of the War Bond Committee. At extreme 
right is W. L. Selover of the real estate department, chairman of the 
War Bond Promotion Committee. Seated, the prize winners are Miss 
Charlotte Rubens and Miss Annette Weidmann. Standing are prize 


winners Arthur Ross and Harry Mack. 
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owned so much as to make it the 
center of information for the busi- 
ness and the public. It will not 
duplicate or overlap the collections 
of other libraries or reference 
units, but will concentrate on care- 
ful indexing of all material to make 
it readily available. It will thus 
be a fact-file on life insurance. 
Miss Thompson is a Phi Beta 
Kappa graduate of the University 
of Texas, where she majored in 
pure mathematics. She also se- 
cured her master’s degree there, 
majoring in pure mathematics. 
For two years after graduation she 
taught in the Austin, Tex., High 
School, and then joined the Actu- 
arial Department of the American 
National Life of Galveston, Tex. 
She has been with that company 
for the past seven years, first as 
supervisor of a small unit and later 
as assistant manager of the tabu- 
lating department of 250 persons. 
She was later assigned to special 
tasks involving statistical and actu- 
arial research on problems of op- 
eration and management. Her ex- 
perience has given her a broad un- 
derstanding of life insurance and 
its mathematical and_ statistical 
background. She will undertake to 
expand the statistical research, 
both for Institute use and for the 
use of writers and others seeking 
source material on insurance. 


New Book iy 


Industrial Policies 


More than 50,000,000 persons in 
the United States and Canada, 
chiefly in wage-earning families, 
today own more than $25,000,- 
000,000 of industrial life insur- 
ance. Although the industrial 
branch of the business’ serves 
many more people than the ordi- 
nary branch, in recent years im- 
portant changes have taken place 
in it, and such literature as is 
available is now largely out-of-date. 

A comprehensive description of 
the services performed in America 
by industrial insurance and of the 
way it operates is included in a 
new book written by Malvin E. 
Davis, associate actuary of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, an outstanding 
authority on the subject. The book 
is entitled “Industrial Life Insur- 
ance in the United States” and has 
been published by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company as the newest 
addition to its insurance series, of 
which Professor Ralph Blanchard 
of Columbia University is the 
editor. 
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‘ill not 
ections 
ference ANADA’s Veteran’s Insurance Act is now some- | . ~ 
n care- thing tangible, since it has finally passed the | re C | S | 0 f] 
> make House of Commons, About the only thing that may | 
ll thus be said against it is that it is four years too late. It | 
ice. is a scheme which might have been put into being dur- | 
i Beta ing the first year of war, not at a time when the final | . s 
versity shot in Europe is expected almost momentarily. There | 2 p | S | 0 fl 4 a || | | | 9 
red in are some who are inclined to the belief that the in- | 
sO. se- troduction of the Act into the Commons was delayed 

there, purposely, so that it might be fresh in the memories 
natics. of the voting public, for it is a foregone conclusion | 
on she that if an election is not held in Canada this Fall it h 

High will be held early next year at the latest. 

Actu- 

erican a 


, Tex. HATEVER criticism one might level against | 
a: the tardiness of the insurance plan for Canuck | 


vets, it must be admitted that the coverages available 


| later are extremely broad; the premium rates are within | 
tabu- reason; and the new Act is so defined as to make it | 
seated utterly impossible - vay sce by ee Mp asa The Guardian’s Home Office Pension 

the Act was promulgated for the protection of veterans . > "eee mi 4 
actu. and the immediate kin. No one else, no matter how Planning Section is simplifying pension 
wi pt closely related, can get anything out of it. work for underwriters and building in- 

‘ Briefly, this is what Canada’s new Act provides: +s . . 
id un- ecru discharged or demobilized from Canada’s dividualized pension plans for buyers. 
and armed forces can insure their lives for $500 or any 
istical multiple of that sum up to $10,000 without, in most : 
ke to cases, medical examination. But the insurance will not Devoted exclusively to pension planning, it is 
parch, be available to applicants with dependents if seriously helping underwriters . . . 
X the ill with a disability that is not pensionable, or to ' 
eking applicants without dependents seriously ill with a dis- 1 By centering responsibility upon Home Office 
4 ability pensionable or otherwise. Applications from 7 can 4 
specialists for analyzing pension problems. 


persons in so serious a condition that they have no 


reasonable expectation of life will be refused, as will building participation schedules, calculating 














also be those from persons whose health has become costs, and preparing individual proposals. 
impaired as a result of immoral conduct at any time. 
ns in 2 By freeing the underwriter of these details— 
= ee irs ae thus enabling him to continue without inter- 
000, HE premium rates are lower than those charged by ruption his normal production and servicing 
nsure the established life insurance companies. Here are of individual insurance. 
trial some examples. At age 30, the cost of each $1,000 
erves of insurance is $3.53 a month for 10 years, $2.60 for 
ord 15 years, $2.15 for 20 years, $1.64 until age 65 or To the buyer The Guardian offers . . . 
- ime $1.51 until age 85. At age 45 the corresponding rates 
place are $4.98, $3.73, $3.16, $3.16 or $2.59 per month. The 1 Individually tailored pension plans. 
a is reason that two of the rates in the last group are 
date. the same is that at age 45 twenty years of premium 2 Unusual flexibility, through six new insurance 
n of involves a final payment at age 65. and annuity contracts — designed exclusively 
erica »s * *& for pension use. 
’ the 
in a THER important facts are these: The insurance 
1 E. is designed to protect the families of men and 
_ the women who have been in the armed services; when THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
al the insured is married or a widower or divorced or 
ing unmarried and with children, the beneficiary shall be 
book the husband or wife or children of the insured; illegi- INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
sur- timate children are included in the beneficiary group- 
has ings; payments will be made in a lump sum up to HOME OFFICE—NEW YORK 
raw- $1,000, the remainder to constitute annuity payments; 
west the Act is retroactive to cover persons already dis- A MUTUAL COMPANY @ ESTABLISHED 1860 
3, of charged from the services; a veteran may insure 
hard within three years after discharge; and the widow or GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 64 YEARS 
the widower of a veteran may also insure if no contract 
has been entered into with the veteran. a * 
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Professor, How Could 
You? Here’s How 


One case experience I had might 
interest you. It concerned the di- 
rector of one of the schools at our 
local university. I approached this 
gentleman about life insurance ap- 
proximately a year after I had 
gone into the business.. Frankly, 
I got nowhere. He just was not 
interested in life insurance. Some- 
time later I struck on an idea of 
another approach. I knew that he 
drove to Pittsburgh every week- 
end and that he always returned 
late Sunday afternoon or evening. 
He had been making these weekly 
trips for six or seven years and un- 
doubtedly in that period of time he 
is bound to have had some close 
calls what with rain, sleet, ice, snow 
and traffic. 


I approached him in this way. 
“Doctor, I have been worried about 
you.” Naturally, he laughed. “Seri- 
ously, I mean that. In the past six 
or seven years, there is no doubt in 
my mind that you have had some 
close calls on your trips to and 
from Pittsburgh.” He agreed with 
me and said, “Just two weeks ago 
I almost had an accident that could 
have been very serious.” 


“Doctor, in the event you should 
be very seriously injured, has it 
ever occurred to you that it might 
cost you thousands of dollars plus 
your earning power.” He readily 
admitted that he had worried about 
it. A spark of interest was shown 
and I immediately suggested that 
he permit me to qualify him and 
have the privilege of presenting a 
Perfect Protection program for his 
consideration. 

The point I would like to make is 
that he willingly related to me his 
problems. He had a $10,000 En- 
dowment paid up and other insur- 
ance. In the event of his death 
the $10,000 would just about clear 
up the mortgage on his home. This 
would leave his aged mother with- 
out income. I learned that he had 
been contacted by several com- 
petitive agents. 

After presenting the program 
this gentleman purchased loss of 
time for sickness and accident, 
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$300 per month; Medical Health 
Policy $7 per day coverage; and 
Medical Reimbursement, $1,000. In 
addition he purchased $100 per 
month Monthly Income to his 
mother, in event of death, for a five 
year period or $5,650 of life insur- 
ance. 

Please remember, this gentleman 
was not interested in life insurance 
from the very beginning. He did 
not buy life insurance, he bought 
monthly income for loss of time, 
monthly income for old age; month- 
ly income in the event of death.— 
Al. H. Hartman in “Reliance Bulle- 
tin” published by the Reliance Life 
Insurance Company, Pittsburgh. 


The Time for Closing 
Is Now 


Having reached the point of ac- 
tion in an interview, many pros- 
pects will hesitate and want to put 
off action until a later date. This 
is the time to use motivation, to 
tell stories of insurance in action 
and the wisdom of yes, NOW, as 
compared to unfortunate instances 
when a man has waited too long to 
act. 

A sale is always made—either I 
sell my prospect my idea, or he 
sells me on the reasons he has for 
not adopting my idea. It is neces- 
sary to dominate the interview, but 
there is a difference between domi- 
nate and domineer. To dominate 
means merely to control the inter- 
view. Even this may be called 
“high pressure,” but high pressure 
is all right if applied inside. Steam 
applied on the outside of a loco- 
motive boiler will have no effect, 
but steam applied inside will haul 
a long string of freight cars across 
the continent. I try to say things 
to my prospect which are so dis- 
turbing inside that he begins to act 
to do the things that are best for 
him and his family. This pro- 
cedure brings him to that final ob- 
jective of all selling, of every sales- 
man—action. From “The Agency 
Bulletin,” issued by the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


It’s Not What You Say 
But How You Say It 


There are tyords which will dress 
up an idea so that it will cut like 
a knife or soothe like a lullaby; 
burn like vitriol or refresh like an 
ocean breeze on a sweltering July 
day; words that hiss like spilt 
water on a hot fire or applaud like 
a heart full of gratitude; boil or 
swirl like the bottom of Niagara or 
smile like a baby in his sleep. 

Isn’t it surprising how often 
agents open up a battle front with- 
in a few minutes after starting an 
interview? With most of the world 
a battle ground, why start a new 
battle with the prospect? The in- 
terview becomes a battle of. wits; 
the agent to make the prospect 
buy, the prospect to keep from 
being sold. The result is usually 
a loss for both sides. 

Show the prospect that you are 
on his side of the fence; that you 
have a very simple message for 
him and that he is to be the sole 
judge as to its value to him. Put 
him at his ease and make it clear 
that neither you nor any other life 
underwriter worthy of his salt 
wants to SELL him an insurance 
policy; that your job is simply to 
help him see and understand his 
problem clearly, to show him how 
life insurance can help him solve 
it and yet stay within his budget. 

Never let it be a duel of wits and 
sharp words. Your task as life un- 
derwriters is to make the prospect 
want to see the facts. The facts 
alone will make him realize his need 
for the protection suggested and to 
want it hard enough to do some 
thing about it now. — From 
“Acorns,”agency magazine of Mid- 
land National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Watertown, S. D. 


Making 2 Brush-Off 
A Pay-Off 


Next time a prospect tells you, 
“I’m not in the market now, but if 
you’ll come back in six months—”, 
say to him, “Fine, Mr. Prospect. 
I'll do that. And whom shall I! 
ask for if you’re not here?” It’s 
an effective way of re-opening 4 
“closed” interview. 
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Things Are Not Always 


What They Seem 


“IT have $25,000 life insurance. 
Up to a few minutes ago, I consid- 
ered myself well insured. 

“But I’ve just been doing a little 
thinking and figuring. How well 
off would my wife be with $25,000? 
If she invested it at four per cent, 
she’d get $1,000 a year—about $80 
amonth. That would hardly cover 
the interest, amortization payments 
and taxes on our home. 

“If she left it with the insur- 
ance company to be paid out in- 
terest and principal over a period 
of 20 years, it would pay her about 
$130 a month. She might be able 
to get by on that; but not the way 
we're living now. I give her as 
much as that each month for per- 
sonal expenses and to run the 
home—and in addition to that, I 
take care of such expenses as 
taxes, mortgage interest and amor- 
tization, insurance, fuel, etc. 

“Besides, what would she do 


after the income ran out at the 
end of 20 years? She’d get about 
$35 a month from my Social Se- 
curity when she reaches 65; but if 
that’s all she had to live on, she’d 
have to live with one of the chil- 
dren. 

“$25,000 may seem like a lot of 
money but it won’t keep a person 
in comfort for a lifetime. I won- 
der if I’m still able to get more 
life insurance!” — From “The 
Travelers Protection,” published 
by the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford. 


See Old Policyholders 
For New Leads 


Suppose that some morning you 
should reach your office to find a 
business caller waiting at your desk 
to see you and he should say to 
you: 

“I am in a position to furnish 
you excellent leads. Because it 
costs me money and time to get 
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“Not even substandard?” 


these leads, I will have to charge 
you $1 for each lead. All of the 
leads will be to prospects who are 
able, or at least within the last few 
years were able to pass the exami- 
nation. All of the leads are to 
men who love their families enough 
to be willing to buy protection for 
them. I'll give you the man’s 
name, his age, his employer. I'll 
tell you about his family, his ap- 
proximate income, and the sort of 
policy he prefers. I will arrange 
a personal introduction to each man 
so you won’t have to meet him as 
a stranger.” 

Would a dollar a name seem 
cheap? Well—you’ve got them, 
leads just like those your business 
caller describes—in your present 
policyholders.—F rom an article in 
“Application” published by the 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of St. Paul, Minnesota. 


You’re Not in Business 


Just for Fun 


We all know when we go into a 
grocery store that the man is mak- 
ing money on the sale, and we do 
not object to it. We all know when 
we go to our tailor, that he is mak- 
ing money, and we do not object 
to it. We know that when we go 
to our lawyer, he is making money, 
and we do not object to it. 

So, when you have had a long 
enough experience in the life in- 
surance business, and a man tells 
you that you did not insure him for 
as much as you should have, you 
can say to him: “Well, I tried hard 
enough—for, as I look back on it, I 
certainly needed the commission 
then.” And the man who is deal- 
ing with the successful under- 
writer must realize that the agent 
is making money, whether it is 
from him or some other prospect. 
The fellow who tries to be misun- 
derstood along this line and repre- 
sents himself as an idealist, sell- 
ing for the love of the business, is 
sticking his neck out and should be 
misunderstood. — From “Standard 
Flashes,” published bu the Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company of 
Jackson, Miss. 
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CURRENT THINKING 


HEN the executive com- 
W mittee of the National 

Association of Insurance 
Commissioners met recently in St. 
Louis to discuss matters pertaining 
to the situation which has arisen 
as a result of the United States 
Supreme Court decision that in- 
surance is commerce and is sub- 
ject to Federal anti-trust laws, it 
adopted a report of the sub-com- 
mittee of its own committee on 
Federal legislation. 

That sub-committee had Com- 
missioner J. Herbert Graves as 
chairman and the following com- 
missioners as members: Charles 
F. J. Harrington, Newell R. John- 
son, Edward L. Scheufler, Robert 
E. Dineen and James M. McCor- 
mack. 

The executive committee not only 
adopted the report of the sub-com- 
mittee recommending the imme- 
diate enactment of Federal reme- 
dial legislation, but also adopted a 
resolution inviting all branches of 
insurance to join with the com- 
missioners in petitioning Congress 
for the necessary relief. Mean- 
while, the sub-committee has been 
directed to continue its studies. 

The adopted report of the sub- 
committee gives such a comprehen- 
sive picture of the elements in the 
current condition that it is here 
given in full, beginning with the 
next paragraph and with quota- 
tion marks omitted. 


Early Regulation 


The history of State regulation 
in the United States began early 
in the 19th Century when the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts passed 
a statute requiring insurers to file 
statements of their condition with 
the Legislature. Gradually the 
scope of regulatory legislation ex- 
panded in this and other States. 
In 1851 New Hampshire became 
the first State to create an in- 
surance department. 

In 1869 exclusive State regula- 
tion was sustained by the Supreme 
Court in the famous case of Paul v. 
Virginia (8 Wall 168). The court 
held that insurance was not com- 
merce and sustained the provisions 
of the statute of Virginia which 
gave rise to the litigation. The 
Paul case became a landmark in 
the insurance field and for seventy- 
six years was the law of the land, 
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Existing Conditions 
viewed. by 
Insurance Commissioners 


Executive committee recommends 
united action by the business to secure 
remedial Federal legislation in face of 
decision that insurance is commerce 
and subject to extant anti-trust laws. 


its principle being cited and re- 
affirmed by the United States Su- 
preme Court no less than twenty- 
two different times. 

Section 8 of Article I of the Con- 
stitution of the United States pro- 
vides that, “The Congress shall 
have power * * * To regulate Com- 
merce with foreign Nations and 
among the several States and with 
the Indian Tribes.” The Tenth 
Amendment to the Constitution 
provides that, “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the 
State respectively, or to the 
people.” 

In view of the principle laid 
down in the Paul case, regulation 
of the insurance business by the 
several States developed progres- 
sively throughout the years. Every 
State in the Union, the District of 
Columbia, and even the Territories, 
has a division or a department de- 
voted to insurance regulation. Un- 
like some fields of business activity 
in which there was concurrent 
regulation by both the Federal 
government and the States, regula- 
tion of the insurance business 
throughout the period under re- 
view was conducted exclusively by 
the States. 

This system was of great benefit 
to the public. The insurance busi- 
ness is essentially a financial in- 
stitution in which the maintenance 
of stability is of prime importance. 
It was long recognized that its 
regulation should be as stable as 


the business itself and the decisions 
of the various State regulatory 
authorities were characterized by 
a certainty which enabled the busi- 
ness to make long-range plans and 
commitments which are so essential 
to it, the policyholders and the 
public alike. 


Federalization 


All this did not come to pass by 
mere happenstance. From time to 
time efforts were made to Federal- 
ize the regulation of the business. 

In 1866 a bill was introduced in 
the House providing for the cre- 
ation of a national bureau of in- 
surance as a subordinate part of 
the Treasury Department. The bill 
was not passed. (H.R. 738, 39th 
Cong., lst Sess., June 29, 1866.) 

In 1868 a bill was introduced in 
the Senate proposing a national 
bureau of insurance. The bill was 
not passed. (Senate Bill 299, 40th 
Cong., 2nd Sess.) 

In 1892 a bill was introduced in 
the House to create the office of 
Commissioner of Insurance. The 
bill was never reported out of Com- 
mittee. (H.R. 9629, 52nd Cong., 
Ist Sess.) 

In 1897 a bill was introduced in 
the Senate to declare that insur- 
ance companies operating outside 
of the States of their incorporation 
were to be deemed engaged in in- 
terstate commerce. The bill was 
never reported out of Committee. 
(Senate Bill 2736, 55th Cong., 2nd 
Sess.) 
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In December, 1904 President 
Theodore Roosevelt, in his message 
to Congress, suggested that care- 
ful consideration be given to 
whether the constitutional powers 
of Congress with respect to com- 
merce extended to transactions in 
insurance, 

Shortly thereafter a bill was in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator 
Dryden to establish a Bureau of 
Insurance in the then recently- 
created Department of Commerce 
and Labor. The bill died in Com- 
mittee. (Senate Bill 7277, 58th 
Cong., 3rd Sess.) 

Again in 1905 President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, in his message to 
Congress, discussed the question of 
regulating interstate insurance 
transactions. Consideration of this 
portion of his message was re- 
ferred to the Committees on the 
Judiciary of the House and the 
Senate. 

The report of the House 
Judiciary Committee, in recom- 
mending no action, stated: 

“The question as to the power 
of Congress to regulate and 
control insurance corporations 
created by the States has been 
squarely and fully presented to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the court has many 
times held that insurance is not 
commerce, and that Congress 
has no power to regulate insur- 
ance corporations. or their busi- 
ness. The views of the Supreme 
Court have practically met the 
approval of the bar and business 
men of the United States as be- 
ing in accordance with law and 
common sense (p. 14). 


* *% * * % 


“If there was any doubt upon 
the subject, it has been dispelled 
by the argument made for Fed- 
eral control. All at once it is 
voiced throughout the nation 
that a way out of the difficulty 
has been discovered, and the 
happy thought is suggested that 
Congress can declare insurance 
to be commerce; and that on ac- 
count of the great interests in- 
volved the Superem Court will 
reverse itself and the law of the 
nation and hold the legislation 
constitutional. The suggestion 
is not very complimentary to the 
Supreme Court, that, on account 
of great interests involved, that 
tribunal would reverse its de- 
cisions for a century, absolutely 
wipe out and destroy the police 
powers of the States that have 
So many times been upheld by 


that court” (p. 18). (H.R. Rep. 

No. 2491, 59th Cong., Ist Sess., 

March 23, 1906.) 

The Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary made a similar recom- 
mendation. (Sen. Rep. No. 4406, 
59th Cong., lst Sess., 1906.) 

In 1914 and 1915 resolutions 
were introduced in both the House 
and the Senate proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to 
the effect that “the Congress shall 
have the power to regulate the busi- 
ness or commerce of insurance 


throughout the United States and 
its territories or possessions.” The 
resolutions were submitted to the 
Committees on the Judiciary of 
both the House and the Senate. 
No report was made on the resolu- 
tions by either Committee. (S. J. 
Res. 103, 63rd Cong., 2nd Sess.; 
H. J. Res. 194, 63rd Cong., 2nd 
Sess.; S. J. Res. 58, 64th Cong., Ist 
Sess.) 

In 1933 Senator Robinson of In- 
diana introduced a resolution call- 
ing for an amendment to the Con- 
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stitution giving Congress the power 
to “regulate the business or com- 
merce of insurance throughout the 
United States and all territories 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof.” 
The resolution died in Committee. 
(S. J. Res. 51, 78rd Cong., Ist 
Sess. ) 
Precedent 


The foregoing history of Con- 
gressional refusal to enter the in- 
surance regulatory field, together 
with a long list of judicial decisions, 
to which reference has been made, 
all combined to encourage and ac- 
celerate the development of the sys- 
tem of State regulation. But that 
is not all. Not only did the States 
rely upon this long and consistent 
series of judicial and Congressional 
precedents but so did the business 
itself. As a result a great institu- 
tion grew and flourished. 

The insurance business has been 
alert to keep abreast with the ever- 
changing and expanding develop- 
ments of American social and eco- 
nomic life. As American industry 
increased in size and complexity the 
insurance business did likewise. 
Some idea of the complexity of the 


business may be gleamed from the 
fact that the Insurance Law of the 
State of New York makes pro- 
vision for twenty-two major kinds 
of insurance; namely, life, an- 
nuity, accident and health, fire, 
miscellaneous property, water dam- 
age, burglarly and theft, glass, 
boiler and machinery, elevator, 
animal, collision, personal injury 
liability, property damage liability, 
workmen’s compensation, fidelity 
and surety, credit, title, motor ve- 
hicle and aircraft, marine, marine 
protection and indemnity, and in- 
surance of life of property. 

This list is by no means all-in- 
clusive. Each of these major kinds 
of insurance embraces a _ wide 
variety of coverages, in some in- 
stances running into the hundreds. 
All of this development has of 
necessity been based upon affirma- 
tive state regulation and the in- 
applicability of existing Federal 
statutes such as the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, the Robinson- 
Patman Act and the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts. 

On June 5, 1944 the United 
States Supreme Court handed down 
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its decision in the South-Eastern 
Underwriters case. This decision 
completely reversed the fun- 
damental basis underlying State 
regulation of the business by hold- 
ing that insurance was commerce. 


Court Decision 


One of the immediate effects of 
this decision was to make applica- 
ble to the insurance business a 
series of Federal acts which will 
be, in many instances, in direct con- 
flict with the provisions of State 
laws. 

Another effect, and one equally 
mischievous, was to subject State 
regulation and the business to a 
long line of judicial decisions in- 
terpreting the commerce clause of 
the Federal Constitution and other 
Federal regulatory acts enacted 
pursuant thereto. The practical 
effect of this may be to impair in 
some respects the well-established 
regulation by the States and the 
conduct of the business itself. 
To substitute a case-by-case de- 
termination of vital problems for 
orderly regulation and manage- 
ment can scarcely be regarded as 
a progressive step. Moreover, com- 
panies, boards, officers and em- 
ployees relying upon what they re- 
garded as the established law of 
the land, may have become over- 
night subject to criminal liability 
—all in the absence of an act of 
Congress specifically regulating the 
insurance business. 

In directing attention above to 
some of the major consequences of 
the decision, the sub-committee’s 
intention is to emphasize the im- 
portance of the situation now con- 
fronting the States and the indus- 
try alike. It is not to say that they 
constitute the only effects. As a 
matter of fact, the sub-committee 
also found that a number of other 
unfavorable developments have oc- 
curred. By this we do not mean 
the routine readjustment problems 
flowing from the ordinary court 
decision; we mean problems jeop- 
ardizing the effectiveness of some 
of the regulatory functions of the 
States and potentially affecting 
vital sources of State revenue. The 
problems created for the insurance 
industry are equally grave. Those 
familiar with the industry who pre- 
dicted endless litigation have al- 
ready seen their fears in this re- 
spect begin to materialize. These 
and kindred developments cannot 
but cause concern to those State of- 
ficials entrusted with the respons!- 
bility of administering and et- 
forcing State insurance laws. They 
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know that in the final analysis the 
insurance-buying public and the 
public at large will be affected ad- 
versely thereby. 

It must be apparent to all think- 
ing people that this uncertain and 
intolerable state of affairs cannot 
be allowed to continue. 


Committee Action 


This sub-committee on Federal 
Legislation was appointed by the 
executive committee of the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners on October 7, 1943. It 
was directed to function as a fact- 
finding body in connection with 
existing and proposed Federal leg- 
islation. Logically, when the deci- 
sion in the South-Eastern Under- 
writers case was made, the sub- 
committee’s efforts became more 
intensified. Consequently, pursuant 
to a resolution adopted at the meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners held at 
Chicago in June of this year, it 
undertook the task of making spe- 
cific recommendations to the execu- 
tive committee of the Association 
not later than September 1 of this 
year. 

Notices of its meetings were 
widely publicized. All interested 
persons were invited to appear. Re- 
quests were made for the submis- 
sion of memoranda and briefs so 
that the sub-committee would have 
the benefit of any technical research 
made into this problem by others. 
These were supplemented by pub- 
lic and private hearings at which 
interested parties expressed their 
views orally. In addition to these 
sources of information, the various 
members of the sub-committee, rep- 
resenting a geographical cross-sec- 
tion of the country, each one the 
chief administrator of the insur- 
ance department in his own State, 
had available to them the facilities 
and background of their respective 
insurance departments, all of them 
with histories extending back many 
decades. All material and evidence 
presented was carefully weighed. 

As a result of its deliberations 
the sub-committee found an over- 
whelming sentiment for the reten- 
tion of State regulation. The argu- 
ments advanced in its favor were 
compelling. Chief and foremost 
among them was the fact—undis- 
puted—that because the States are 
closer to the people than is the 
nation, they are better able to deal 
with insurance problems arising 
in their several jurisdictions. 

Second, and of equal importance, 
is the fact that the insurance busi- 


ness does not lend itself to a rigid, 
centralized control. Flexibility is 
of the essence. Regulation must be 
geared to regional and sectional 
needs. 


A third and equally persuasive 
reason, although one which flows 
from the first two, is the record 
of the business in this country, ex- 
tending back over 100 years, and 
the service which it has rendered 
to the public. No industry could 
have thrived to the extent that the 
insurance industry has, nor could 
the public have gained as it has, 
if either the philosophy or admin- 
istration of State regulation had 
been unsound. 


The sub-committee recommends 
as follows: 

1. The enactment by Congress of 
affirmative legislation under the 
commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution by which it formulates 
its own policy and establishes its 
own rule to the effect that the reg- 
ulation and taxation of the insur- 
ance business shall continue in the 
several States. 

2. An appropriate amendment to 
the Federal Trade Commision Act 
eliminating the insurance business 
from the scope of that act. We 
base this recommendation upon the 
following considerations: 

The insurance departments of 
the several States are already em- 











EADS bowed, hands clasped they say grace—and in 
H their hearts a secret prayer for husband and father 
lingers ... for all the thoughtful things he did... for en- 
abling them to maintain the way of life they once enjoyed 
together... for leaving them a legacy that makes their 


future SECURE. 


Do you know that the Berkshire Triangle FAMILY 
PROTECTION PLAN—for ten, fifteen and twenty years— 
is designed to provide a regularly monthly income pay- 
able at the insured’s death tothe widow, sufficient in amount 
to supply the ordinary necessities and comforts of life? 
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career. 


Home Office: 
Richmond 





Is Life Insurance a Profession? 


Recognized professions require of their members a pledge of 
service: the doctor takes the oath of Hippocrates; the lawyer 
is a sworn officer of the court; and so with others. 


Like many other good companies, The Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia provides educational facilities for agents and en- 
courages the study that leads to proficiency in a life insurance 
Through knowledge of the many ways in which life 
insurance can give real heart-warming service, the capable life 
insurance man fits himself for a useful career. 


Established 








powered by law to deal with im- 
proper practices. To permit the 
Federal Trade Commission to exer- 
cise the same power would mean 
either duplication or overlapping 
of the same functions. Further- 
more, in view of the present trend 
to expand the area of what consti- 








IN ALL 48 STATES 
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tutes interstate commerce, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission might well 
preempt this field to the exclusion 
of the States. The public interest 
requires that wherever possible the 
functions of government to be exer- 
cised by that unit of government 
closest to the people. In this in- 
stance it is manifest that the insur- 
ance departments of the various 
States are far closer to the problem 
and better able to serve than a de- 
tached central bureau. 

3. An appropriate amendment 
eliminating the insurance business 
from the scope of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. We base this recom- 
mendation upon the following con- 
siderations: 

(a) The Clayton Act, as amend- 
ed by the Robinson-Patman Act, by 
its language is intended to apply 
to commodities. Recourse to the 
Congressional debates preceding its 
enactment shows that it was never 
intended to apply to the insurance 
business, Indeed, this recommenda- 
tion is made from an excess of cau- 
tion to prevent a strained construc- 
tion of the word “commodities” in 
the act to include insurance. 

(b) One provision of the Clay- 
ton Act as amended by the Robin- 
son-Patman Act prohibits the pay- 
ment of commissions to a broker, a 
practice long recognized in the in- 
surance industry. It is manifest 
that Congress never intended to bar 
the payment of commissions under 
such circumstances. 

4. An appropriate amendment to 
the Sherman and Clayton Acts 
(which are regarded as non-regu- 
lating) excluding from the prohibi- 


tions thereof all reasonable coopera- 
tive procedures necessary and in- 
cidental to the establishment of 
statistical rate bases, rates, cover- 
ages and related matters. We base 
this recommendation upon the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

The objective of the anti-trust 
acts is that competition shall be 
free and unfettered. The courts 
have said that agreements to fix 
prices, no matter how benevolent or 
well-intentioned, are illegal per se. 
Experience has demonstrated that 
unrestricted competition in the in- 
surance business is not in the pub- 
lic interest. Practically every State 
in the Union has upon its statute 
books provisions prohibiting unfair 
discrimination in rates. If unfair 
discrimination is to be avoided, 
there must be reasonable uniform- 
ity in the rates. Such uniformity 
can be obtained only by cooperation 
in obtaining statistical data and in 
the promulgation of rates based 
thereon. This result can be obtained 
only through concert of action. 


Diverse Problems 
The fire, casualty, surety and in- 
land marine aspects of the insur- 
ance business differ widely from 
(Continued on Page 54) 





ALOK AT | 
THE RECORD | 


For forty-four years, through wars, | 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful | 
operations; 

Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ funds 
has been adopted; 

Insurance protection at ‘guarantecd | 
low cost has been provided to its | 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the fam- | 
ily can secure a policy for every | 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, | 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD ‘L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF CLIENTS 


Expenditures made for the furtherance of good will and the pro- 
motion of present or future business among your clients are 
legitimately deductible from your income tax payments. 


quently ask what is the most 

common deduction that tax- 
payers overlook. Almost always, 
the answer is the same: business 
entertainment. For many, notably 
insurance company men _ and 
agents, business entertainment is 
one of the heaviest overhead ex- 
penses. Yet it is one of the least 
understood. Confusion and _ ig- 
norance on the subject cost small 
business and professional men lit- 
erally hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually in payment of ad- 
ditional taxes that they do not 
rightfully owe. 

With individual income taxes 
now starting at 20 per cent on the 
surtax (i. e.: the first $2,000 of 
taxable income and with a 3 per 
cent normal tax), it becomes ap- 
parent immediately how imperative 
it is that the taxpayer closely 
watch all expenditures of a busi- 
ness character and take full credit 
for them. 

What does business entertain- 
ment involve? Possibly an evening 
at a night club entertaining a fleet 
operator; or a dinner engagement 
for the owner of several large 
apartment buildings; or again, pos- 
sibly an evening at the theatre for 
a wavering prospect. Again it 
may be only a luncheon with a cli- 
ent whom the agent calls upon 
around the noon hour. 

A salesman, too, working on 
straight commission, will find such 
entertainment expenses a legiti- 
Mate deduction from his gross 
commission to determine his net 
income. 

The Treasury Department has 
long recognized that the expense 
of entertaining for business pur- 
Poses is a legitimate part of the 
cost of doing business and is an 
income-producing factor. In many 
fields of activity. and with individ- 
ual taxpayers, it is a major ex- 
penditure. 

Even where net income may run 
into only $4,000 or $5,000 it is not 
Unusual for several hundred dollars 
to be spent on business entertain- 
Ment without which the net income 
would have been considerably 


C cues TS of tax counsellors fre- 


By HAROLD J. ASHE 


Tax Counsellor 


lower. Where this expenditure 
does not show in an income tax re- 
turn, even in modest cases the tax 
may be increased by anywhere 
from $100 to $200 or more. 

While not so classified, business 
entertainment is a form of adver- 
tising, pinch-hitting for orthodox 
advertising and taking up the sell- 
ing task where advertising leaves 
off. Many an order has been 
closed on the golf links; good-will 
for years to come has _ been 
clinched in a hotel dining room. 

Even where direct results are 
not immediate such entertainment 
contact may be reflected in later 
returns, either directly or by 
recommendation of the guest to 
other customers. 

A brace of theatre tickets may be 
more effective with an individual 
than a score of personal calls at 
an office. 

But, in spite of these obvious 
truths, taxpayers continue to bear 
this expense out of their own pock- 
ets without properly showing it as 
a business expense. 

Generally, the taxpayer makes 
no effort to segregate such expen- 
ditures or keep careful check upon 
them. He pays such bills with cash 
and proceeds to forget the matter. 
If, when he makes out his income 
tax return, he does remember 
such an expense item, he under- 
takes in a very sketchy manner to 
“guesstimate” what the business 
entertainment cost him for the 
year without a vestige of records 
to substantiate his deduction. If 
anything, he is likely to underesti- 
mate; after all he is probably 
struggling with what the psycholo- 
gists call a “consciousness of 
guilt”; he has had some fun from 
such entertainment, therefore it is 
not business. Yet, he wouldn’t 
think of entertaining a business 
contact with a sour puss. In event 
the deduction is challenged, the 
likelihood is that it» will be scaled 
downward or, perhaps, be dis- 
allowed entirely. 

Business entertainment deduc- 
tions, especially if they avnear to 
be excessive in relation to the in- 
come reported, may be the subject 


of close scrutiny by Internal Reve- 
nue auditors. This is not because 
an arbitrary limit has been placed 
upon such expenditures, but be- 
cause the expense is not easily 
susceptible to proof, as these audi- 
tors have learned from experience. 

One such case involved a tax- 
payer who periodically drew checks 
to cash for both personal use and 
business entertainment. Later, in 
making his return, he arbitrarily 
took part of this total and called 
it business entertainment. With 
nothing but unidentified “cash” 
checks to support his contention, 
the entire amount was disallowed, 
resulting in his paying severa] hun- 
dred dollars additional tax. 

Taxpayers proposing to enter 
business entertainment as an ex- 
pense should immediately start is- 
suing checks covering such expen- 
ditures or keep receipts where pos- 
sible. If cash is paid for such en- 
tertainment, checks should be is- 
sued later covering reimburse- 
ment of the exact amounts ex- 
pended and notations should be 
made on the stubs indicating for 
what the checks were drawn. 

Incidentally, such business enter- 
taining is frequently done in the 
taxpayer’s home. This, too, is de- 
ductible as a business expense and 
should be so treated. 

Even in the lowest tax brackets, 
failure to report such expenditures 
as a business expense is penalized 
against the taxpayer at the rate 
of 23 per cent (20 per cent surtax 
and 8 per cent normal tax) on 
every $100 of additional net in- 
come that appears in the income 
tax return as a result of such fail- 
ure to show as an expense. On a 
$10,000 tax return this is reflected 
in an additional $37 for every $100 
and on $25,000 it is $62 per $100. 

Business entertainment as an 
item of business expense should 
stand the test of whether it is nec- 
essary to the business—that is, 
whether in the best judgment of 
the taxpayer it was designed to 
advance the business of the tax- 
payer, even though in fact it failed 
to do so. 
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THE WAR FRONT 


SERVING FOR VICTORY 


The United States Life Insurance Company, New 
York, through its home office staff sold $46,000 of 
bonds in 427 subscriptions during the Fifth War 
Loan drive. The staff was divided into three teams— 
Army, Navy and Marines—and the Navy led with 
186 subscriptions for a total of $21,700 in bonds. 

* + * 

Leading universities are accelerating plans for the 
reabsorption of discharged veterans, according to a 
survey made recently by the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company of Minneapolis, Minn. Spe- 
cial 12-months “practical” college courses for vet- 
erans who never finished high school, special supple- 
mentary technical courses of one or two years’ 
duration to fill in the professional gaps in A.S.T., 
and V-12 courses and refresher courses to fit former 
graduates for civilian employment are all in process 
of preparation. 

*- * * 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has issued a set of instructions for dealing with the 
insurance problems of discharged service men. A 
copy of these instructions has been sent to each of 
the company’s managers and field underwriters 
throughout the country. 

* * * 

The Institute of Life Insurance reports that the 
life Insurance companies of the United States have 
purchased war bonds in the five War Loan drives 
equivalent to $140 for each policyholder. 

% * * 

The wartime increase of life insurance owned in 
the United States, from December, 1940, to June, 
1944, exclusive of National Service Life Insurance, 
has been approximately twenty billion dollars, which 
is an amount greater than the total life insurance 
owned in the country at any time prior to 1913. 

* * * 

John A. Stevenson, president of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, has been 
presented with a Distinguished Civilian Service 
Award, the highest honor conferred on civilians by 
the United States Navy. Mr. Stevenson has served 
with the Manpower Survey Board since November, 
1943, 

- + * * 

Iimployees and agents of the John Hancock Mut 
tual Life Insurance Company of Boston sold a total 
of $10,017,000 in war bonds during the Fifth War 
Loan campaign. Direct sales were $1,312,000 by 
home office employees; $2,385,000 by the general 
agency organization and $6,320,000 by the district 
organization. 
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The Aetna Life Affiliated Companies of Hartford 
have produced a motion picture for release in China 
and intended to assist that country in training vitally 
needed medical personnel. 

7 * * 

Frank G. Donnelly, an agent for the United States 
Life Insurance Company of New York, has been 
appointed chairman of the Ration Board in Newark, 
N. J., which is the second largest ration board in the 
country. Mr. Donnelly is also a partner in Donnelly 
Brothers, insurance brokers of Newark. 


a a 


COMPANIES 


The Bankers National Life Insurance Company of 
Montclair, N. J., has elected B. Hollon Smith to serve 
as assistant treasurer. Mr. Smith has been with the 
Bankers National since November, 1942. 

* * * 

The Canada Life Assurance Company of Toronto, 
Ontario, has opened three offices in Michigan at 
Muskegon, Jackson and Pontiac. Supervisors of the 
new offices are: Wayne Q. Branch, Muskegon; C. E. 
Baker, Jackson; and Douglas D. Harger, Pontiac. 
The company has also appointed M. E. Campbell as 
district manager at Renfrew, Ottawa. 

* * * 

The New York Life Insurance Company, New York, 
has elected Paul G. Hoffman to the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Hoffman is president of the Studebaker 
Corporation and chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development. 

+ * * 

The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Los Angeles, Calif., has appointed W. W. Gillespie, 
C.L.U., assistant manager of agencies. Mr. Gillespie 
has been with Pacific Mutual since 1925, with the 
exception of the years 1936-1940 inclusive when he 
was supervisor of agencies for another company. 

* * * 

Business Men’s Assurance Company of Kansas 
City reports a total of $22,659,672 in paid-for life 
insurance for the first seven months of 1944. This 
constitutes a gain of 43 per cent over the same period 
in 1948. For the month of July, 1944, the company 
showed an over-all gain of 44 per cent over July, 
1943. 

* * 7 

The United States Life Insurance Company, New 
York, through its president, Mansfield Freeman, Tr 
ports an increase of 40 per cent in total paid-for 
business for the first seven months of 1944 over the 
first seven months of 1943. 
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THE HOME FRONT \ 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford recently passed the half-billion mark in 
assets. As of June 30, 1944, assets were $521,786,534. 
The company now has $1,262,047,501 of life insur- 
ance in force, an increase of $36,211,569 since De- 
cember 31, 1943. 

* * % 

The American National Insurance Company of 
Galveston, Texas, has appointed Bailey Clark as 
assistant manager of the underwriting department. 
Mr. Clark has been connected with the American 
National for the past ten months. Previously he was 
associated with the Ohio National Life Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati for 19 years. 

The California-Western States Life Insurance 
Company of Sacramento has announced through its 
president, O. J. Lacy, that the company will pay the 
entire premium on group life, accident and health, 
hospitalization, surgical and medical care insurance 
on all salaried employees for protection on their own 
lives. These payments will be retroactive to August 
1, 1944. 


The Shenandoah Life Insurance Company of 
Roanoke, Va., has appointed Ambler J. Webb as 
assistant secretary. Mr. Webb has been with the 
company nine years. He has served in the account- 
ing, agency and statistical departments. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Membership in the 1944 Women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table reached a total of ninety-two on 
July 31, according to Elsie M. Matthews of Mont- 
clair, chairman of the Round Table. This is an all- 
time high in membership for the organization. 

* * 

The 1944 nominating committee of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters has an- 
nounced its recommendations for officers and direc- 
tors of the society for the coming year. They are 
as follows: for president, James E. Bragg, manager, 
Doremus Bragg Agency, Guardian Life Insurance 
Company, New York; for vice-president, Clifford H. 
Orr, general agent, National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Vermont, Philadelphia; for secretary, David 
McCahan, professor of insurance, Wharton School 
of Finance & Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Dean, American College of Life Underwriters, 
Philadelphia; for treasurer, Edward A. Krueger, 
director of field service, State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis; for directors, Basil S. Collins, 
Old Colony Trust Company, Boston; Oscar E. Carlin, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Columbus; J. Hawley Wilson, Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company, Oklahoma City; William 8S. 
Leighton, New York Life Insurance Company, Min- 
neapolis; and Martin I. Scott, Scott & Co., Los 
Angeles. 

The women underwriter’s section of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters will feature five 
women as speakers at its meeting on September 13 
in Detroit. Pearle Easley, Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company at Oklahoma City, will open the 
meeting with an outline of the theme, “Women at 
Work.” Other speakers will be: Elizabeth F. Dick- 
man, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati; Marion J. DuPaul, Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia; Cornelia C. 
Hedges, Equitable Life of Iowa, Keosauqua, Iowa; 
and Marie K. Thompson, C.L.U., Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, Staten Island, N. Y. 

* * * 

The annual meeting of the Actuarial Society of 
America, slated for October 26-27 in New York City, 
has been canceled in compliance with a request of 
the Office of Defense Transportation that all meet- 
ings scheduled for the remaining months of 1944 
which are not definitely and urgently war-connected 
be eliminated. 

* * * 

The Life Underwriters Association of New York 
is sponsoring the candidacy of Manuel Camps, Jr., 
as trustee of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. Mr. Camps has been in the insurance busi- 
ness for nineteen years and is a general agent in 
New York City for the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston. 

* * * 

The Institute of Life Insurance, New York, has 
established a women’s division under the leadership 
of Marion Stevens Eberly. Mrs. Eberly has had 26 
years’ experience in various types of organizational 
work. 

* % * 

The National Association of Life Underwriters has 
announced the addition of four names to its list of 
speakers for the annual meeting of the association 
to be held in Detroit, September 12-15. They are: 
Franklin A. Morse, Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, South Bend, Ind.; Herbert R. Hill, 
C.L.U., Life Insurance Company of Virginia, Rich- 
mond; Claris Adams, Ohio State Life Insurance 
Company, Columbus, Ohio; and Arthur F. Priebe, 
C.L.U., Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

* * * 

The Life Underwriters Association of the City of 

New York, Inc., has estimated that the total sale of 
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ordinary life insurance in New York City for the 
month of July, 1944, is $56,671,000 as compared with 
$49,024,000 for July of 1943. 


% * * 


The Philadelphia Life Insurance Trust Council 
has designated its committee chairmen for the com- 
ing year. The appointments are as follows: Albert 
W. Moore, educational; Alice E. Roché, public rela- 
tions; Robert E. MacDougall, outing; Anna L. Wis- 
well, women’s committee; Walter A. Craig, member- 
ship; Richard S. Crampton, ethics; Aaron C. F. 
Finkbiner, legislation; and Thomas M. Scott, recep- 
tion and special arrangements. 


x * he 


The general agents’ and managers’ section of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters to be held 
September 15, in Detroit, will feature four prominent 
speakers. They are: Lewis W. S. Chapman, C.L.U., 
director of sales for the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau and editor of Manager’s Magazine; 
John D. Moynahan, C.L.U., Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, Berwyn, Ill.; Edward L. Reiley, 
C.L.U., Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Cleve- 
land; and William P. Worthington, Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York. 


The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of 
New York has appointed the following Committee 
Chairmen for the year 1944-45: 

Admissions, George H. Greason; Agent’s Training 
Course Faculty, Harry Krueger; Agent’s Training 
Course Attendance, Raymond F. Thorne; Attendance, 
Chairman, John A. Silver; Attendance, Co-chairman, 
Jules Anzel; Attorneys, Michael J. Denda; Blood 
Donors Committee, Pasquale A. Quarto; Board of 
Field Underwriters, J. J. Jerome, Sr.; Brokers, Harry 
C. Ard; Bulletin, H. N. Kuesel; Business Ethics, 
Elias Klein; Constitution and By-laws, Robert B. 
Skillings; Chambers of Commerce, William C. Smer- 
ling, C.L.U., Edwin J. Allen; Finance Committee, 
Gilbert V. Austin; Institute of Life Insurance, 
Gerald H. Young; Law and Legislation, Clancy D. 
Connell; Library, Solomon Huber; Life Managers 
and General Agents, Timothy W. Foley; Membership, 
John Poinier; Planning, Benjamin D. Salinger; Post 
War Retraining Course, James E. Bragg; Reception 
of Guests, Harris L. Wofford; Reception of New 
Members, Frank J. Mulligan; Sales Congress, John 
H. Evans; Supervisors, Herbert G. Coursen; Trust 
Companies, I. Austin Kelly; War Bond, John M. 
Fraser Women Underwriters, Mrs. Laura Davis. 
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Above is shown Eleanora McSteen, of the accident and health de- 
partment in the home office of the Reliance Life Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh, who was chosen as the Reliance "Pin-Up Girl" by 550 Air 
Corps cadets of a base unit in training at the University of Pittsburgh. 
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Jekyll-Hyde Salesmanship 


A recent story in the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Emancipator illustrates 
how a relatively small factor can 
make the difference between success 
and failure for a life insurance 
salesman. To prove this, E. E. 
Besser, Jr., of Chicago, submitted 
the following story about an agent 
who tried to substitute the use of 
the telephone for a personal call. 

“Recently we gave him a service 
lead on an orphan policyholder. In- 
stead of calling on him he tried to 
sell him on the phone with the re- 
sult that the policyholder told him 
emphatically he wouldn’t see him. 

“About a month later he put this 
policyholder on a direct mail list 
and received a reply card asking 
him to call. 

“This morning this agent re- 
ported that he had one of the finest 
interviews he had ever had. The 
prospect spent most of the time 
telling him what a fine company 
the Lincoln was and proceeded to 
give him referred prospects. The 
prospect wound up with this state- 
ment, ‘I can’t tell you how much I 
appreciate having an insurance 
man like you to call on me. You 
are always welcome and I will 
recommend you to anyone I can. 
When you get back to your office 
find out who your agent was that 
telephoned me about a month ago. 
The fellow was the worst salesman 
I ever talked to. He kept trying to 
sell me over the phone and I 
wouldn’t do business with him if 
he was the last man on earth.’” 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


KNOWLEDGE of the Wage and Salary Stabil- 
ization Act should prove an invaluable selling aid 
to every life insurance man. There isn’t an industry 
in the country, engaged in either partial or total ci- 
vilian production, that isn’t having trouble holding 
employees. 
*% * * 


ANY of these companies were human and decent 
employers before enactment of the control. 
Many were not. Yet, in order to hold employees at 
incomes far below those being paid by war industry, 
they are racking their brains and grasping at straws. 
Few of them know the advantage of documenting 
a formal pay policy, or how to do so. Few know that 
such documentation of an existing policy will enable 
them to continue raises within a sphere created be- 
fore stabilization. In other words, a company which 
had practiced granting periodic increases is not neces- 
sarily prohibited from continuing this practice at the 
same intervals as in the past, if records substantiate 
the policy. 
* * * 


ANY methods of relief are available to the em- 

ployer, regardless of the number of employees 
or the pay history. It should be remembered that 
salaries are stabilized, not frozen. Life insurance 
provides a medium for numerous and varied solutions. 
Even in cases where a group program may be unde- 
sirable to an employer, a thorough knowledge of the 
Act can be valuable in developing an advantageous 
contact. ' 

When the provisions of the Act are separated from 
legal phraseology, they are not particularly difficult. 
An incident which occurred only a few days ago 
serves to point up the usefulness of a background of 
information on the subject. I called upon a company 
being run by a young woman who had inherited the 
business from her father six months before. When I 
entered, she was consulting with an attorney and an 
accountant over a salary muddle she had gotten into 
through ignorance of the Act. The solution was 
simple, but expensive. The attorney and accountant 
received their fees, and the young woman was com- 
pelled to pay a number of employees over-time rates 
for extra hours during the previous six months and 
revise her job schedule to conform to the Walsh- 
Healy Act. 


* * ” 


HIS incident is pertinent for one reason: The 

woman had received a fairly substantial insurance 
check at the death of her father. The agent delivered 
the check and inquired faintly if there was anything 
he could do. No, there was nothing he could do. So 
he left—left the woman with a problem of how to 
hold disgruntled and under-paid employees; left her 
with no knowledge of the severe penalties she was 
exposed to for non-compliance; left her with no knowl- 
edge of how she could make tax deductible and per- 
missible increases in income to the employees :—Left 
a prospect who eventually bought almost $50,000 of 
life insurance! 














Union Central takes active 
interest in prolonging life 
by giving... 





U. C. takes active interest in the lives 
of its policyholders. Thoroughly com- 
petent medical men and skilled labora- 
tory technicians comprise the staff of 


U. €.’s Medical Department. Their 
equipment and methods are modern and 


progressive. 


Policyholders, Company and U. C. 
agents all mutually benefit by this far- 
sighted medical plan. It’s another rea- 
son why Union Central policyholders 
like Union Central and U. C. agents pre- 
fer to work for this up-to-date Life 
Insurance Company . . . Union Central. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Insurance Commissioners 


View Current Conditions 
(Continued from Page 48) 


life insurance. In life insurance 
the gross rates are based upon a 
number of factors, including mor- 
tality tables. Mortality tables are 
based upon the certainty that 
everyone must die, the time of 
death being the only uncertainty. 
In the other fields of insurance 
there is no guarantee that the con- 
tingency insured against will occur 
at all. As a result rates in these 
other fields can be estimated with 
a lesser degree of certainty. Since 
rates in these other fields are based 
upon the law of averages it is mani- 
fest that the broader the statistical 
base the more accurate the average. 
The experience of individual com- 
panies is seldom a reliable guide 
for rate-making purposes. The 
structure of the fields of insurance 
under discussion is based upon 
these facts of common knowledge. 
Furthermore, many States have by 
statutory enactment insisted that 
companies act in concert for the 
purpose of collecting statistical 


data for rate making in these other 
fields in order to utilize these estab- 
lished principles — principles, we 
may add, which are wholly incon- 
sistent with the unrestricted com- 
petition contemplated by the Fed- 
eral anti-trust laws. For clarity 
we point out that in so-called rate 
regulated States the statutes pro- 
vide that the rates shall be neither 
excessive, inadequate, unfair or 
unreasonable, and appropriate pro- 
vision is made for deviation from 
the rate structure for companies 
showing a justification therefor. 
There is a further distinction be- 
tween life companies and other 
types of insurers. In the life com- 
panies the element of cost can be 
fixed with such a high degree of 
mathematical certainty that to sell 
below the proper rate is to invite 
insolvency. In other lines of insur- 
ance there might be a temptation 
upon the part of some underwriters 
to assume that the contingency 
insured against will not occur. This 
has been known to result in inade- 
quate rates and eventual insolvency 
or sharp claim practices. It is the 
function of the various state insur- 


ance departments to prevent these 
consequences which might happen 
if the open competition contemplat- 
ed by anti-trust acts were permit- 
ted. 

Furthermore, history has demon- 
strated that under unrestricted 
competition small enterprise is at 
a serious disadvantage. Under co- 
operative rate-making methods the 
small insurance company is in a 
position to maintain its competi- 
tive standing, a result which by its 
very nature supports the continued 
existence of small companies and 
new insurance enterprise. 

For these and other reasons this 
sub-committee believes it would be 
a mistake to permit or require the 
unrestricted competition contem- 
plated by the anti-trust laws to 
apply to the insurance business. To 
prohibit combined efforts for statis- 
tical and rate-making purposes 
would be a backward step in the 
development of a progressive busi- 
ness. We do not regard it as neces- 
sary to labor this point any further 
because Congress itself recently 
recognized the necessity for con- 
cert of action in the collection of 
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statistical data and rate making 
when it enacted the District of Co- 
lumbia fire insurance rating act. 


Attitude 

The action of the sub-committee 
in making this recommendation 
should by no means be construed 
as condoning any oppressive or 
destructive practices. It is obvious 
that any such practices are not in 
the best interests of either the in- 
surance industry or the insuring 
public. 

We therefore recommend the 
immediate enactment of remedial 
legislation to accomplish the rec- 
ommendations hereinbefore _ set 
forth. Failure to provide such 
immediate legislative relief will 
be contrary to the best interests of 
the American people and the insur- 
ance industry. 

These recommendations if enact- 
ed into law (a) will stabilize the 
industry, as a consequence of 
which the public will gain; (b) 
will reduce possible conflicts be- 
tween the sphere of Federal influ- 
ence and State regulation; and (c) 
will enable insurers to perform 
their necessary public functions. 

In any business as large and as 
complicated as insurance, it is man- 
ifest that no legislative program 


United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 


Concord, New Hampshire 


Representatives have something un- 


usual to sell. 


Ask the man who owns a United Life 
and Accident Insurance contract which 
contains: 

1. Life Insurance 

2. Double Indemnity 

. Triple Indemnity 


. Non-cancellable Accident 
Insurance 


. Waiver of Premium 


For Details Write 
WILLIAM D. HALLER 
Vice President and Agency Monager 








can meet every conceivable contin- 
gency or development which may 
materialize. We have not been un- 
mindful of that fact in mak- 
ing the foregoing recommendations. 
Fundamentally, they are designed 
to provide a framework upon which 
immediate legislative relief may be 
obtained. 

The sub-committee also recom- 
mends: 

(a) The continuing and progres- 
sive development of the existing 
system of State regulation. 

(b) That the insurance com- 
missioners of the several States 
recommend that their respective 
Attorneys General give favorable 
consideration to the submission of 
briefs amicus curiae in support of 
a petition for rehearing by the 
United States Supreme Court of 
the case of United States v. South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association, 
decided June 5, 1944. 

This is consistent with the action 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners when, in 
full assembly at its June, 1944, 
meeting, it unanimously made a 
similar recommendation. Subse- 
quent events have demonstrated 
that the apprehensions of the vari- 
ous commissioners at that time 
were well founded, and that the 
problems and dislocations flowing 
from the decision are far greater 
than the majority of the Supreme 
Court contemplated at the time the 
opinion was handed down. 

. 


YEARS OF SERVICE 


Above is a picture of O. W. 
Yates, secretary of the Shenan- 
doah Life Insurance Company 
of Roanoke, Va., who last 
month completed twenty-five 
years of service with that or- 
ganization. 
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END 


On March 20, 1944, the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines issued a $4,000 
Income-to-Insured-at-Age 65 policy to a 
26-year-old worker in an airplane fac- 
tory, draft-deferred because of his occu- 
pation. 


The sale was made with some difh- 
culty. The young man’s mother did not 
believe in life insurance. “She wanted 
to chase me out of their home’, says the 
BankersLIFEman who made the call. 


On the second interview, however, he 
found the mother less combative. The 
young man signed up, making his 
mother the beneficiary. 


On June 19, 1944, the insured called 
at the Agency office of the Bankers Life 
to pay his second quarterly premium. 


On June 22, 1944, while riding on a 
motorcycle, he was struck by a hit-and- 
run automobile driver and _ instantly 
killed; just 91 days after he had signed 
the application. 


Here is a financial resume of this 
transaction: 


Face of policy $4,000.00 
Premium paid 127.58 
Net gain over investment. $3,872.42 


Percentage of gain over 
investment 3,035 % 


“Practically the only financial subsis- 
tence for this bereaved mother is the 
money received from this Bankers Life 
policy,” writes the Agent who wrote 
the application and delivered the Death 
Claim check. He adds: 


“I regret that I did not influence him 
to purchase more and to add double in- 
demnity to the policy he did buy, but 
he would have absolutely neither. Yet 
I am glad to have had a small part in 
bringing financial relief to a sorrowed 
mother who now realizes what it actu- 
ally means to have the breadwinner sud- 
denly snatched away from her. What 
more supreme joy can anyone hope to 
experience than I have had, if one is al- 
truistic and human? Ours is indeed a 
choice profession.” 


BanxersZ7 
the Double Duty Dollar, 
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INFORMATION 


American Union Drops 


Three and Adds Four 


MERICAN UNION LIFE of 
A St. Joseph, Mo., has discon- 
tinued issuing the Continu- 
ous Premium Endowment at 85 and 
20 Payment Life, both non-partici- 
pating contracts, and the 20 Pay- 
ment Guaranteed Premium Savings 
policy. Three new policies and the 
Double Protection Rider have been 
added. The company is now issuing 
an Ordinary Life and a 20 Pay- 
ment Life policies on the non-par- 
ticipating plan, and a Life Paid-up 
at 65 in addition to the new Dou- 
ble Protection Rider. 
Illustrative rates of the new plan 
follow: 





AMERICAN UNION LIFE, ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Sample Rates on Four New Policies 


‘er $1,000 Without Benefits 

Life Double 
0.L. 20-Pay. Paid-up Protect. 

Age Non-P. Non-P. at 65 Rider 
16 $13.21 $23.57 $13.47 $7.78 
25 16.47 27.79 18.11 8.66 
36 21.99 33.54 25.64 10,97 
45 32.10 42.92 42.92 18.37 

55 49.24 57.66 











Central of Illinois 


Adopts New Rates 


Central Life Insurance Company 
of Illinois, recently adopted new 
rates and values based on the 
American Experience 3 per cent 
table of mortality with Buttolph’s 





CENTRAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 
New Rates Per $1,000 Without Benefits—Non-Par. 


Cont. Cont. 
Prem. 20-Pay. Prem. Retire. 
Endow. Endow. Endow. Income 20-Yr. 
Age at 85 at 85 at 65 at65  Endow. 
18 $13.69 $22.78 $15.89 $19.28 $44.44 
20 15.27 24.63 18. 22.39 44.66 
26 17.30 26.59 21.38 26.48 44.89 
30 19.96 29.56 25.46 32.18 45.24 
36 23.42 33.14 30.51 39.42 46.02 
40 27.91 37.38 38.40 50.89 47.46 
45 33.77 42.67 49.91 68.52 49.91 
50 41.60 49.03 69.59 97.57 653.86 
55 51.92 67.52 60.06 
60 65.83 68.96 69.63 
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extension for ages under 10. Previ- 
ously the company was on the 3% 
per cent interest basis. 

Only slight increases have been 
made in the premiums except under 
single premium policies, short pre- 
mium payment policies and endow- 
ment policies. Family income 
riders have been discontinued and 
family maintenance riders adopted. 
A full line of children’s policies 
have been included. 


Several Changes Made 


by Reliance Life 


The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, 
recently made a number of revi- 
sions in rates and policies. The re- 
serve basis was not changed except 
under the Insurance with Life In- 
come policies because of the in- 
crease in maturity values. When 
the new rate book was introduced 
Reliance Life discontinued includ- 
ing a war clause on the lives of 
children, age 12 or under. 

The new rate book includes an 
additional term insurance agree- 
ment, a family maintenance benefit 
and a family income benefit. 

A Life Paid-up at Age 85 policy 
on both the participating and non- 
participating plans replaces the 
Endowment at 85 participating 
policy. Rates on the Ordinary Life 
Special Non-participating policy 
have been decreased while there 
have been increases in the Limited 
Payment Life and Endowment 
Non-participating rates. The min- 
imum policy on the Ordinary Life 
Special Non-Participating policy is 
now $2,500 instead of $2,000. 


Juvenile Policies Affected 


No change has been made in 
Term rates but Limited Payment 
Life and Endowment Participating 
rates have been increased. 

Juvenile policies of Reliance Life 
are now in full benefit at age 5 in- 





stead of age 10. This change re- 
sulted in slightly revised non-for- 
feiture values for these plans. The 
15 Year Endowment and Endow- 
ments maturing at ages 19, 20 and 
21 on the Juvenile plan have been 
discontinued. : 

Maturity values in the Insur- 
ance with Life Income policies have 
been increased with resultant 
higher cash values on these pMins. 
The new rate book reflects lower 
guaranteed cash values on the Re- 
tirement Income policy and lower 
income guarantees per premium 
unit. On many plans and ages at 
issue second year cash values re- 
place the old second year lien note 
values. 

Except as already indicated, 
there have been no changes in non- 
forfeiture values or options at ma- 
turity. 

Guaranteed Premium Reductions 
under the 20 Payment Life GPR 
policy, if left at interest, will now 
accumulate at 24% per cent. The 
guaranteed rate for the accumula- 
tion of dividends under the Retire- 
ment Income policy will be 2 per 
cent, but under all other Participat- 
ing contracts it continues at 2% 
per cent. 

A revision of the occupational 
ratings for life insurance has been 
made. This shows decreases and 
removals for many occupations. 


Loyal Protective Has 
New A & H Contract 


A new 50th anniversary policy 
in honor of the start of the com- 
pany’s fiftieth year in the accident 
and health business has been an- 
nounced by the Loyal Protective 
Life Insurance Company. The 
policy provides coverage up to 
either 5 years or 10 years for each 
period of disability from either ac- 
cident or sickness regardless of 
house confinement. Monthly indem- 
nity payments begin after either 30 
or 90 days. Lifetime indemnity for 
accident is optional. 

For partial disability following 
total, one-half monthly indemnity 
will be payable up to 6 months for 
either sickness or accident. For loss 
of limb or sight because of either 
sickness or accident, regular 
monthly indemnity is provided for 
the period of total disability up to 
5 or 10 years (or lifetime on acci- 
dent) depending on the plan se- 
lected. Hospital and surgical, or 
hospital and nurse care commencing 
with first day are also optional. 

The new contract has all the 
usual features of the company’s 
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AETNA LIFE 
Makes non-par. rate changes. July, 1943. Pg. 
29. Retains 1943 dividend scale for 1944. 
Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. 

AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
Liberalizes substandard rules. Feb., 1943, 
Pg. 26. Rates on annuities changed, March, 
1944, Pg. 42. 

ATLANTIC LIFE 
—o rates on Jan. |, 1944. Jan., 1944, 
Pg. 3}. 

BANKERS NATIONAL, N. J. 
Sell The Rate’ Plan. April, 1943, Pg. 26. 
Adds Life Expectation and Term to 65 con- 
tracts. Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. Issues new juvenile 
policy. July, 1944, Pg. 50. 

BANKERS LIFE, LINCOLN, NEB. 
Introduces The Family Circle Policy ‘Life 
Paid-up at 65), April, 1944, Pg. 20. 

BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 


— out pension program. Aug., 1944, 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 


—_ 3 per cent reserve basis. May, 1943, 


P. 
BOSTON MUTUAL 
ag wena scale increased. Feb., 1944, 


a. 29. 
CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 
Changes dividend scale effective July 1, 1944. 
Aug., 1944, Pg. 46. 
CANADA LIFE 
Revises rates and options. Jan., 1943, Pg. 33. 
~~? dividend scale announced. July, 1944, 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
Income Replacement policy introduced. May 
1943, Pg. 28. Annuity Income Endowment at 
65 policy adopted August, 1943, Pg. 52. 1944 
Dividend Action taken. Nov., 1943; Pg. 42. 
Non-medical broadened. Nov., 1943; Pg. 40. 
CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 
New interest basis. March, 1943, Pg. 58. Con- 
tinues dividend scale for 1944. Feb. 1944: 
Pq. 31. 
COUNTRY LIFE 
Lowers substandard premiums. Aug., !944 
Pa. 46. 
EQUITABLE LIFE SOCIETY OF U. S. A. 
Pension Trust Plans. September, 1943, Pg. 28. 
Increases 1944 dividend scale by 12 per cent. 
Feb., 1944. Pq. 31. Broadens Aviation Cov- 
erage. July, 1944, Pg. 50. 
FARM BUREAU LIFE 
Sets 1944 dividend scale, April,. 1944, Pg. 20. 
FEDERAL LIFE, CHICAGO 
Adopts 3% interest rate. Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Further liberalization of non-medical rules. 
March, 1944, Pg. 42. Widens coverage at 
lower juvenile ages, Aug., 1944. Pg. 46. 
FRANKLIN LIFE 
New rates and values on participating and 
non-participatina contracts adopted. Octo 
ber, 1943, Pa. 30 
GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Continues same dividend scale. July, 1943 
Pq. 30. Retains dividend scale. July, 1944 
Pg. 50. 


GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 
New par. and non-par. rates in effect. May, 
1943, Pg. 28. Deferred annuity at age 70 
adopted, October, 1943, Pg. 30. Replaces W. 
L. End. at 85 and Pfd. Risk Ordinary N. P. 
contracts with ordinary Life N. P Introduces 
Term to 65, April, 1944, Pg. 20. 
GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Changes Family income and Mortgage Re- 
tirement Riders. October, 1943, Pg. 28. 
HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Preferred Modified Life issued. April, 1943, 
Pg. 26. Increases dividends for 1944. Feb., 
1944, Pg. 31. 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
Sets 1943 dividend schedule. Dec., 1942, Pg. 
65, and Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. Double Protection 
to 65 and Age 60 Retirement Income Policies 
issued, Nov., 1943, Pg. 40. Expands Juvenile 
Insurance plans, April, 1944, Pg. 20 
LAMAR LIFE 
Non-Medical Procedure Changed. June, 1943, 
58 


g. 58. 

LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
New War Clause Adopted. June, 1943, Pg. 59. 
Broad revisions in rates made. June, 1944, 
Pg. 55. 

MANHATTAN LIFE, N. Y. 

"Improved Ideal Protection Policy." Nov., 
1942, Pg. 66. 

MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
Adopts the 1943 dividend scale for 1944, Feb., 
1944, Pg. 31. 

MARYLAND LIFE 
Continues 1943 dividend scale after April |, 
1944. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
Non-medicol privilege liberalized. March, 
1943, Pg. 48. New rate and option basis 
adopted. May, 1943, Pg. 29. Now issuing 
Double Indemnity from ages 15-20. July, !943, 
Pg. 30. Extends settlement options. March, 
1944, Pg. 42. 

MONARCH LIFE 
Introduces Several New Plans. April, 1943, 


Pq. 27. 

MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Dividends for 1944 on same scale as {943 
Feb., 1944; Pg. 31. Increases juvenile limit 
to $10,000. March, 1944, Pg. 44. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Non-medical program outlined. August, 1943, 
Pg. 52. 1942 scale continued again into 1944. 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 31. 

NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Retains 1943 scale of dividends for 1944. 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 29. 

NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE 
New Rate book issued. August, 1942, Pg. 46. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1944 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. 
New non-medical program announced. March, 
1943, Pq. 49. 

NEW YORK LIFE 
Retains 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pg. 
33. No change in dividend scale for 1944. 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 31. Adopts 2! per cent rate 
of interest for policy reserves. June, 1944 
Pg. 55. 
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OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
cay a limits changed. August, 1943, 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, N. C. 
Term to 65 Policy adopted. Nov., 1943; Pg. 42. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Acts on Deposit Funds Rates. July, 1943, Pg. 
30. New Non-Participating ratio adopted. 
Nov., 1943; Pg. 40. Continues 1943 dividend 
scale into 1944, Feb., 1944; Pg. 
PAN AMERICAN LIFE 


Adds peaeets lines. Plans to mutualize. 


Jan., 1943, % New rates adopted on 
Amer. Exp. 3% . Std. reserve basis. Feb., 
1944, Pg. 29. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
"Balanced Protection" policy issued. Feb., 
1943. Pg. 26. Enlarges juvenile program. 
May, 1943, Pg. 28. Contract changes made. 
July, 1944, Pg. 48. 


PEOPLES LIFE, IND. 
Issues elective annuities. Aug., 1944, Pg. 48. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
Increases par and non-par rates. Nov., !943; 
Pg. 40 

PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts 2!/2 per cent for reserve basis. Aug., 
1944, Pg. 46. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Policies Placed on American Experience ond 
2 per cent basis. May, 1944, Pg. 22. Adds 
to juvenile coverage. July, 1944, Pg. 48. 

PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO, OF 
AMERICA 
Double Protection to 65 and Family !ncome 
W. L. Paid-up at 85 policies adopted. No- 
vember, 1943; Pg. 40. Changes in group 
benefits one underwriting practice made. 
Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. Continues 1943 dividend 
scale into 1944. Reduces extra premiums on 
war hazard coverage. Maximum amount of 
Intermediate Monthly Premium policies at 
age 10 or over increased from $800 to $1,000. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Juvenile 30 Pay. Policy Issued. April, 1943, 
Pg. 26. 

SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 
N. Y. 
New dividend scale effective May !, 1944. 
May, 1944, Pg. 22 

SHENANDOAH LIFE 
Makes change in reserve basis. Jan., 1944, 
Pg. 31. 

STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts Preferred Risk W. L. Policy. 1944 
dividens rate reduced on most policies. Jan., 
1944, Pg. 33 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
1944 Dividend action. May, 1944, Pg. 51. 


UNION CFNTRAL LIFE 
Double V Policy Introduced. June, 1943, Pg. 
57. Re-enters pension trust field. Contracts 
described. August, 1943, Pq. 54. Issues single 
premium juvenile policy, August, 1943, Pg. 
54. Continues 1943 dividend scale for first 5 
months of 1944. Feb., 1944, Pg. 29. 











policies such as non-cancellability, 
guaranteed renewable to age 65, no 
increase in premium after issue, no 
riders or restrictions placed after 
issue and non-prorating for more 
hazardous activities. 


Other Details 


Under the 5-year form, medical 
examination will be required in 
amounts over $100 per month for 
ages 46 to 54 inclusive; under the 
10-year plan, for amounts over $65 
per month regardless of age. (No 
medical examination for 65 per 
month and under, ages 18 to 40 in- 
clusive.) Maximum coverage under 


the 5-year plan will be $200 per 
month, $100 per month for 10-year 
coverage, although $200 may be 
divided between the two types on 
the basis of $100 each. 

The same premium rate applies 
to both Classes AA and A. On $100 
per month, 5-year plan, with 30 
days’ elimination, ages 18 to 29, the 
premium runs $50.20 annually; 90 
days’ elimination, $39.20. The ten- 
year plan on the same basis would 
cost $61.50 and $50.50 respectively. 
Rates from ages 30 to 54 are based 
on attained age. Both premiums 
and indemnities remain level in 
amount up to age 65. 


Life and Casualty 
Has Made Changes 


Beginning Aug. 1, Life and 
Casualty Company of Tennessee 
adopted the 1941 Standard and 
Substandard Industrial Tables and 
3 per cent interest for all new in- 
dustrial business. Prior to Aug. 1 
the company’s industrial policies 
were on a 3% per cent interest 
basis. The new mortality table and 
interest rate have resulted in new 
premium rates as well as changes 
in non-forfeiture values. There has 
been no change in the company’s 
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Travel and Pedestrian or in the 
combination health and accident 
policies designated as Class A. 


Ordinary Rates Higher 


The new rate book also shows a 
slight increase in premium rates on 
the Ten, Fifteen and Twenty Year 
Endowment policies and the Ten 
and Fifteen Payment Life policies 
in the Ordinary Department. This 
change was effective on all indus- 
trial policies dated July 31 and 
thereafter and on all ordinary 
policies dated Aug. 1 and there- 
after. 








LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


New Rates Effective Aucust 1 in Ordinary Denartment 
Non-Participating Without Benefits— Per $1,000 


20-Yr. 15-Yr. 10-Yr. 15-Pay. 
Erdow. Erdow. Erdow. Life 
$43.16 $61.10 $95.50 $26.40 


43.47 61.45 95.92 28.93 
43.80 61.75 . 31.75 
4.33 = 62.18 
45.32 62.99 
47.02 64.38 
49.80 66.64 
54.15 70.19 
60.91 75.72 
71.24 84.23 








Security Mutual 
Changes Annuity Values 


New Retirement Annuity Values 
were adopted some time ago by The 
Security Mutual Life of Lincoln, 
Neb. They are based upon the 
Standard Annuitant’s Table of 








THE SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, LINCOLN, NEB. 
RETIREMENT ANNUITY—MALE LIVES 


Monthly Income Provided by Annual Premium of $100 
Option A—Life Anruity; Option B—Life ae with in- 
staimer ts cuararteed for ten years; Option C—Life Annuity 

with instaimer ts oe for fifteen years 
(This policy also issued maturing at Age 55) 
OPTION A OPTION B OPTION C 


at Mat. at Mat. at at Mat. at Mat. at Mat. at Mat. at 
issue Age 60 Age65 Age 60 Age65 Age60 Age 65 
$59.83 =. * $53.18 

7 49.90 


41.13 


prepa tsi 
S22ssNsy 
eeneSssk: 
Pt Ft + $$ 


Table of Values for each $100 of Annual Premium paid to 
the end of contract years shown below 
Male and female lines 
End of Death Cash or Loan 
Contract Year Benefit Value 


1 $100 
200 


SSSEVSenvecaun 
—OP®an— 

seseesyesseys 

SSESSISTSSR8 


s 
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GROWTH OF THE KNIGHTS LIFE OF AMERICA, PITTSBURGH, PA.—ORGANIZED IN 1917 


Insurarce 
In Force 


$28 442,000 
47,994,000 


Insurance 
Written 
$12,056,000 
18,591,000 
22,726 ,000 
35 657,000 
40,671,000 


paren in force sien’ $12,500,000 during the first half of 1944. Amount outstanding June 30, 1 


was — Honene ree 


ler’s surplus shown does not include funds apportioned or set aside of $253,162 in 1944; $142,038 


in 1940; $ $25,000 in 1935. 








1937, with 21% per cent interest and 
female ages set back five years. 

The monthly income provided by 
an annual premium of $100 is 
shown at quinquinnial ages below 
maturing at ages 60 and 65. The 
contract is also sold maturing at 
age 55. 


Western Reserve Non 


Par Rates Increased 


The Western Reserve Life of 
Austin, Tex., has increased rates 
on non-participating policies effec- 
tive Feb. 14, 1944. The new rates, 
as were the old, are based on the 
American Experience mortality 
table and 3% per cent interest. 
Cash values were not changed. 

Sample rates from the new rate 
book follow: 








WESTERN RESERVE LIFE, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Illustrated Anrual Rates—1944 Basis—Per $1,000 
Without Benefits—Non-Par. 


Ord. 20-Pay. 20-Yr. Endow. Ret. Inc.* 
Age Life Life Endow. at65 Bondat55 
15 $13.13 $23.01 $43.85 $15.81 $26.98 
14.65 24.75 44.14 17.97 32.46 
16.45 26.80 44.53 20.98 40.31 
18.70 29.01 45.07 24.88 61.79 
21.64 32.30 45.91 29.99 
25.98 36.20 47.26 37.63 
31.40 41.22 49.52 

47.92 

56.32 60.39 

68.74 


SSSseseeRus 


* $10 monthly to male and $9.21 to female lives, 
100 months guaranteed. 


Fidelity Union Makes 
Several Revisions 


Fidelity Union Life of Dallas 
has introduced a Retirement In- 
come at age 60 policy. The Retire- 
ment Income is not issued at other 
maturity ages. The new contract 
replaces the old Insurance with 
Life Income policy. Non-partici- 
pating rates and non-forfeiture 
values have been generally revised 
and disability and double indem- 
nity rates have been increased. 
The latter are now $1.75 for all 
ages and contracts. 


Knights Life Has Over 
$160,000,000 in Force 


During the first half of 1944 in- 
surance outstanding in the Knights 
Life of Pittsburgh increased $12,- 
500,000, a report of operations dis- 
closes. Over $3,500,000 of this 
added amount originated in the 
ordinary department of the com- 
pany. In four years the total busi- 
ness in force has doubled. 

The Knights Life was organized 
in 1917 with a paid-in capital of 
$200,000 and a contributed surplus 
of $210,000. Despite the extent of 
its growth in recent years, the com- 
pany’s expansion has not been spec- 
tacular. Except for the original 
amount paid in, surplus -has been 
almost entirely earned and the in- 
surance account has been consis- 
tently kept in line with the pace of 
surplus growth. Policyholders sur- 
plus and apportioned funds at the 
end of last year exceeded $1,550,- 
000. 

In recent years the proportion of 
ordinary business in force to the 
total outstanding has _ increased 
somewhat. The average size of 
ordinary policies in force increased 
during the four-year period from 
December 31, 1939, to the end of 
1943 from $1,029 to $1,145. 

Since organization Knights Life 
has been headed by President 
Joseph H. Reiman. Dr. John C. 
Hierholzer is vice-president and 
medical director, Leonard M. 
Boehm, vice-president and general 
counsel, and William C. Ley, vice- 
president and director of agencies. 
The company’s secretary is Joseph 
J. Hess and the treasurer is John 
A. Sossong. 

An unintentional error, typo- 
graphical in origin, in the Knights 
Life financial exhibit on page 603 
of the latest edition of the Life 
Agents Brief suggested that the 
company had but $45,926,000 in 
force at the end of 1943. The cor- 
rect amount, as the accompanying 
table shows, should have been $148,- 
454,000. 
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Life Insurance In 


North Carolina 
(Continued from page 26) 


was changed again to Pilot Life In- 
surance Company. Events had made 
a more descriptive name essential. 
At the time no less than thirty 
other insurance companies had as 
part of their names the “South” 


Left: 
EMRY C. 
GREEN 
President, Pilot 


Life Insurance 
Company 








Co-Founder and 
Member of the 
Board, Pilot 
Life 


or “Southern.” The company, too, 
had disposed of its trust depart- 
ment. The new name was taken 
from Pilot Mountain, located about 
40 miles from Greensboro, which, 
as a symbol of strength and solidar- 
ity, had long been incorporated in 
the company’s trade-mark. The 
Southern Life and Trust Company 
already was widely known as “The 
Pilot Company.” 

Emry C. Green has been president 




















of Pilot Life since January, 1934. 
He joined the company in 1933 as 
executive vice-president and has 
played a major role in the Pilot’s 
development since then. 

J. M. Waddell, vice-president and 
agency manager, started his life 
insurance career as an agent in 
Memphis, Tennessee. He was gen- 
eral agent and half-million dollar 
personal producer in his third year. 

Dr. H. F. Starr has been medical 


ae 
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Shown in this group picture of men identified with the organization and early development of the Occidental Life in 
New Mexico are two of the company’s present officers. W. L. Nonem (top row, fourth from the left) is vice-president 
and actuary, and Pearce Rodney (top row, seventh from the left) is vice-president of the company. 

Fourth from the left in the second row is George Roslington. later secretary and general manager of the company. 
oo next to Mr. Roslington to the right is A. B. McMillen, one of the original incorporators and president between 

12 and 1927. 
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Two Early Homes of the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company. 





The Company made its home on the second floor 
of the building shown above from the time it was 
six months old until after it passed its fifth year. 
The building on the right was leased from Septem- 


ber, 1914, until October, 1923. 








director of the Pilot since 1917, 
with the exception of two years he 
served in the Army during World 
War I. 

On December 31 last, the com- 
pany had $177,533,000 insurance in 





J. M. WADDELL 


Vice-President and Agency Manager, 
Pilot Life Insurance Company 
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force. Admitted assets were $31,- 
500,000 and unassigned funds and 
capital amounted to $2,500,000. Ad- 
ditional funds apportioned or set 
aside amounted to $1,251,000. 


Home Security Life 


The Home Security Life of Dur- 
ham was organized May 30, 1916, 
by the late A. M. Moize who had 
had a successful career in other 
fields. His brother, E. N., was 
associated with him. 

Progress during the first few 
years was slow and _ indifferent, 
however. The influenza epidemic 
of 1918 dealt the Home Security a 
serious blow but the Moize broth- 
ers convinced the stockholders that 
additional working capital should 
be contributed and operations con- 
tinued. Within five years they had 
increased the insurance in force to 
$4,126,000. 

Late in 1924 G. W. Munford, who 
had been with the North Carolina 
Insurance Department, joined the 
company and in 1934 he became 
vice-president. 

In 1932 Bascom Baynes became 
Home Security’s agency manager. 





Later he was elected executive vice- 
president and in 1939 he became 
president. 

The Home Security has built its 
business entirely within North 
Carolina. It has plans however, 





DR. H. F. STARR 


Medical Director, 
Pilot Life Insurance Company 
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C. C. SPAULDING 


President, North Carolina Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


for expanding territorially after 
the war. 


North Carolina Mutual 


On January 2, 1918, the Durham 
Morning Herald, owned and man- 
aged by white people, carried the 
following item: 

“The nineteenth Annual Report 
of the financial condition of the 
North Carolina Mutual and Provi- 
dent Association shows that this, 
the largest colored insurance com- 
pany in the world, has continued to 
make fine progress during 1917. 
The report shows that there is over 
twelve million dollars of insurance 
in force in four States of the Union 
and the District of Columbia. In 
addition to North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Virginia and 
the District of Columbia, in all 
of which the Durham Company 
already has good business, appli- 
cation has been made for admis- 
sion to Maryland and other States. 
These are included in the plans of 
1918. 

“The North Carolina Mutual 
which was founded by colored men 
of Durham, is officered by Durham 
men and under these has attained 
its position of leadership that is 
wique in the business world, has 
assets of $350,000.” 

In the twenty-five years that 
have elapsed since January 2, 1918, 
little has happened that would 
tause the Morning Herald reporter 
to change his story. 

The North Carolina Mutual, now 
47 years old, is still the largest 
iisurance company managed by 
the colored people. At the end of 


last year it had over $76,000,000 
of life insurance outstanding—all 
of it on Negro lives. Admitted 
assets were almost $10,000,000 and 
net surplus $771,000 exclusive of 
funds apportioned and set aside of 
$405,000. 

The North Carolina Mutual has 
been more than a company col- 
lecting premiums and paying 
claims. It has been a service agency 
for the Negro race. While it is 
true that Negroes have a higher 
mortality rate than whites, the 
North Carolina Mutual has grad- 
ually reduced its rate close to the 
normal white experience. Its medi- 
cal department has distributed 
thousands of leaflets on the subject 
of health under the slogan “Keep 
Well Beats Get Well.” The com- 
pany has been successful in estab- 
lishing facilities in many communi- 
ties where Negroes may borrow 
money from local organizations on 
real estate. 

The North Carolina Mutual was 
incorporated by a special act of the 
Legislature in February, 1899. 
John Merrick, a man who had suc- 
cessfully organized and managed 








GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN THE 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA IN 20 YEARS 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1923 1943 
in North Carolina Companies: 
Ordinary. $139,131,000 $362,140,000 
Groups... ,895,000 
Industrial... . 25,823,000 304,806,000 
Total... .. $164,954,000 $676,841,000 
in Companies of Other States: 
Ordinary... ; $496,965,000 $891,037,000 
Group..... ; 9,732,000 226,324,000 
Industrial. . . 79,758,000 249,566,000 
Total... . $586,455,000 $1,366,927,000 
Totals of Domestic and 
Out-of-State Companies: 
Ordinary . $636,096,000 $1,253,177,000 
Group.... 9,732,000 236,219,000 
Industrial 105,581,000 554,372,000 
Total... $751,409,000 $2,043,768,000 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Per cent of total ordinary in force in 


1923 in N.C. companies, 21.8; in 1943, 28.9. 
Per cent of total Industrial in force in 
1923 in N.C companies, 24.5; in 1943, 55.0. 
Per cent of life insurance of all classes in 


force in N.C. companies in 1923, 22.0; in 
1943, 33.1. North Carolina companies in- 
creased ordinary life insurance outstand- 
ing in the State by 160.4 per cent between 
Dec. 31, 1923 and Dec. 31, 1943; out-of- 
State companies increased Ordinary life 
insurance outstanding in the State during 
the same period by 79.3 per cent. North 
Carolina companies increased Industrial 
life insurance outstanding in the State by 
1080.3 per cent between Dec. 31, 1933, and 
Dec. 31, 1948; out-of-State companies in- 
creased Industrial life insurance out- 
standing in the State during the same 
period by 212.9 per cent. North Carolina 
companies increased outstanding life in- 
surance of all classes in the State by 
310.3 per cent between Dec. 31, 1923, and 
Dec. 31, 1943; out-of-State companies in- 
creased outstanding life insurance of all 
classes in the State by 133.1 per cent dur- 
ing the same period. 











Home office building of the North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 


several other small enterprises, in- 
cluding a barbering business, be- 
came the first president, C. C. 
Spaulding, now president of the 
organization was the first local 
agent and general manager. In the 
latter capacity he managed and 
cleaned the office, kept the books 
and did the necessary traveling. 

From the $393.50 of premiums 
collected in the first year the com- 
pany’s annual income has grown 
to approximately $5,000,000, 


Other Companies 


North Carolina has a number of 
other life insurance companies that 
are rapidly gaining substantial 
size. The Imperial Life of Ashe- 
ville, of which Gay Green is presi- 
dent had $57,455,000 of life insur- 
ance in force at the end of last 
year. The Gate City Life of 
Greensboro has over $60,000,000 
outstanding. The Durham Life of 
Raleigh, headed by S. B. Coley, 
passed the $100,000,000 in force 
point early last year and at the end 
of 1943 it had $112,120,000 in 
force. Its annual income runs 
above $4,500,000. Admitted assets 
amounted to $11,500,000 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1948. The company is mark- 
edly strong in surplus funds. 

The Pyramid Life of Charlotte 
is a younger company operating 
exclusively in the ordinary field. 
It has approximately $20,000,000 
in force. 
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Since ] 8 6 7 


a life insurance company distinguished by 


the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 


Eourrante LIFE OF IOWA 


Founded 1467 
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PENNSYLVANIA. NEW JERSEY. 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENCIES 
located in towns from 5 to 50 thousand 
population in PENNSYLVANIA and 
NEW JERSEY would do well to con- 
sider adding LIFE INSURANCE to the 
services they render their fire and casu- 
alty clients. LIBERAL AGENCY 
APPOINTMENTS DIRECT WITH A 
VERY COOPERATIVE HOME 
OFFICE. 


DON'T DELAY — WRITE TODAY 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Founded in 1906 
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¢ PASSING JUDGME 





HERE has been a great deal of speculation on post- 
war life insurance conditions. Many of us have 
wondered about new methods, new policies, changes 
in compensation. A great deal of thought has been 
given to the post-war agent. I suggest that some 
little thought be given to the post-war General Agent 


and Manager. 
* * * 


N the past, stress was laid on production. In the 

future, it will be laid on quality production. In the 
past, we were interested in agents. In the future 
we will be interested in able, successful and happy 
agents. In the past, the word Service was too often 
used as a slogan. In the future, it will be an ever- 
present reality. In the past, the agent was taught. In 
the future, he will be trained. 

In the past, the General Agent and Manager were 
appointed on the basis of qualities necessary to accom- 
plish the job at hand. Obviously, when the nature 
of the job changes, the qualities necessary for success 
change along with it. The day when General Agents 
and Managers were appointed on the basis of their 
sales ability is rapidly approaching its end. The old 
“go-getter” technique no longer compensates for the 
lack of other qualities. 

* * * 
ND these things are as they should be. In a 
rapidly developing country, in a constantly grow- 
ing industry, the old “up and at ’em, boys” was all 











e ALONG City STREE 


KANSAS CITY: My friend Maurice E. Benson has 
left the headquarters of the American Life Conven- 
tion in Chicago where he has been assistant counsel 
and has gone on to his new connection in Kansas 
City with the noted law firm of Nugent, Berger & 
Johns here. The firm represents a number of insur- 
ance companies and is also general counsel for 
National Fidelity Life. “Morrie,” as he is known 
to many, had been with the ALC for fourteen years, 
having started with it while practicing law in St. 
Louis when the ALC headquarters office was there. 
He has been assistant counsel of the ALC since 1940 
and is widely known in life insurance, particularly 
for his work in producing the Legal Bulletin and the 
Review of Decisions for the ALC. 
* * * 

WHITFORD: This Pennsylvania town is mighty 
proud of a man who will soon be busy with the an- 
nual meeting of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters at Detroit. He is Alfred J. Ostheimer, 
III, who is this year’s chairman of the Million Dollar 
Round Table of the NALU. He is agent at Whitford 
for the Northwestern Mutual Life and every man if 
his home territory knows his outstanding recoré. 
Incidentally, the Round Table now has the largest 
membership in its eighteenth-year history. The 194 
roster includes 232 qualifying members, 84 life and 
qualifying members, 76 life members and 19 inactives 
who are in the armed forces and whose status 
“frozen” until the end of hostilities. 
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Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U. ° 





























that was necessary. In many respects, we are now 
approaching middle-age and a reasonable mellowness 
is now not only becoming but imperative. We are 
about to settle down for the real job. 

The post-war General Agent and Manager will have 
to possess the qualities necessary for this type of 
job. His success will no longer be measured in terms 
of production, but rather in terms of successful agents. 
The day will come when we will look back, none too 
happily, to the old General Agent whose agency pro- 
duction made him a big-shot, but whose agents in the 
main, came to look upon unpaid bills and borrowed 
money as a necessary evil of the business. We will 
all see the day when the General Agent or Manager, 
who did a highly successful brokerage business but 
never developed successful agents, will be just as 
much a part of the past as the old-fashioned ice-box. 


* * * 


HAT qualities will the new General Agent and 

Manager possess? My guess is, a combination 
of the professor, the father-confessor, the football 
coach, and the psychiatrist. He will be more inter- 
ested in developing men, than in developing business. 
He will have the ability to motivate and inspire—not 
once a year—but day after day. He will have the 
ability to develop skill in his agents—and not call it 
aday after teaching them the business. He will bear 
little resemblance to his predecessor, since he will 
be infinitely more than a business man. 













W. Eugene Roesch e 
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NEWARK: The radio “Family Hour,” sponsored by 
Prudential Insurance Company of America which has 
its home office in this New Jersey city, has begun 
its fourth year on the air. It began in August of 1941 
over 59 stations. In August of 1943, some 28 more 
stations were added. Now in its fourth year and 
over the full CBS network, there are 36 additional 
stations. For the new season which began on August 
27, the star is Patrice Munsel, the “baby” (at 19 
years of age) of the Metropolitan Opera House since 
she stepped from high school musicals to the “Met” 
in December of last year when the quality of her 
coloratura soprano electrified critics and audience 
alike. Continuing on the program are the regular 
members of the “Family Hour”—Reed Kennedy, bari- 
tone; Jack Smith, tenor; and Al Goodman’s orchestra 
and Chorus. 
* * * 

CHICAGO: Congratulations to a grand man on his 
eightieth birthday which falls on September 6! He 
is Isaac Miller Hamilton, board chairman of the Fed- 
eral Life Insurance Company of Chicago and sole 
surviving founder of the American Life Convention. 
Throughout the course of a busy and useful life he 
has been marked by the kindly tolerance that wins 
friends and even influences enemies. Stock buyer, 
merchandising man, lawyer, State Senator, banker 
and outstanding life insurance executive, Mr. Hamil- 
ton has a record of which any American may be 
proud. 
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Years of Steady Growth 
Make for Confidence in 


the Future 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office—Baltimore, Md. 

















* Golden Anniversary 1944 * 


50th Year of Service 
im Peace and in War! 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $144,000,000 to Policyown- 
ers and Beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion September 5, 1894... . The Com- 
pany also holds over $59,000,000 in 
Assets for their benefit... . A total of 
$17,500,000 is invested in War Bonds 
and U. S. Government securities. . . . 
Life Insurance and The State Life 
serve in Peace and in War. 


w w ww 


THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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With The Editors 





IN THIS ISSUE 


Thinking — Normally, we would | 
feature the next article in the 
series by Dr. Harry Arthur Hopf 
on "New Perspectives in Manage- 
ment.’ However, Dr. Hopf is 
slated to deliver an important ad- 
dress before the coming meeting 
of the Life Office Management 
Association in Boston. Because of 
what he will have to say there, the 
editors felt that his next article 
should not appear until after the 
convention. Meanwhile, you will 
find, on Page 44, the attitude of 
the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners toward 
the problems posed by the Su- 
preme Court decision that insur- 
ance is commerce and subject to 
Federal anti-trust laws. Their think- 
ing points to remedial legislation. 

* . * 


Aggregates—The 305 privately 
owned life insurance companies in | 
the United States have over | 
$140,000,000,000 of insurance in 
force. To company men, agents 
and the general public the results 
of the business during the past 
year, and the totals achieved, are 
significant. You will find the data, 
in full, beginning on Page 1/8. 


- * od 





Doodling—Everyone likes to fid- 
dle with a pencil. Not everyone 
can be an artist. However, we 
give you a chance to make an 
autocaricature of yourself which 
is based on questions to which you 
alone can give truthful answers. 
See whether you pep up your war- 
time morale with the kind of fun 
that starts on Page 6. 


* * * 


Taxation—The effect of mount- 
ing Federal and State levies on 
current estates is something to 
daunt the boldest planner. Just 
the same, life insurance can step 
in to solve many of the problems 
and reduce the burden after 
death. What taxes mean in this 
regard can be visualized from the 
article on Page 32. 


« + * 


Lincolniana—Story of a Foun- 
dation that has helped measur- 
ably to memorialize one of the 
world's great men and even to 





enhance his greatness will be 
found on Page 10. 
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Fraternal Suggestion 


ONE will deny that frater- 

nalism in life insurance in 
this country has done much to 
help many foreign-born persons 
and their first-generation de- 
scendants toward an understand- 
ing and appreciation of true 
Americanism. While knowledge 
of homeland customs may be fos- 
tered by fraternals which feature 
a particular nationalistic origin, 
this need not necessarily be det- 
rimental. No man can be called 
a bad American merely because 
his ancestors have not lived here 
more than one hundred years. 
Indeed, the history of our great 
melting-pot too often shows that 
the foreign-born can be more 
grateful for our blessings than 
some of our native population. 

In his address before the Cro- 
atian Fraternal Union of Amer- 
ica in Pittsburgh, Insurance 
Commissioner Gregg L. Neel of 
Pennsylvania made the sugges- 
tion that fraternal societies with 
foreign-flavored roots might evi- 
dence genuine Americanism 
through by-laws requiring first 
papers for United States citizen- 
ship from all applicants before 
admission into such fraternals. 
Said Commissioner Neel: “Such 
by-laws might provide for full 
membership in the fraternals 
only on the obtaining of final 
papers of citizenship. Such a 
law of membership would lessen 
in no way the bonds of memory 
of a parental homeland. In fact, 
it would eliminate all that criti- 
cism, of which there has been 
some, that members of some such 
fraternals owe allegiance to their 
parental homeland first.” 

The Pennsylvania commis- 
sioner has advanced an interest- 
ing sugggestion. It can be 
pointed out that if it were 
adopted in indicated instances, 
those who sold membership in 
the particular type of fraternal 
would also be selling United 
States citizenship. 

The existence of factions in a 
few fraternals, where one side 
accuses another of loyalty to a 
homeland beyond loyalty to the 
United States, would gradually 
vanish. That element, even 
though infrequent, has done fra- 
ternals no good. On the other 
hand, the fine record that frater- 
nalism has made within our 


boundaries and the good that 
fraternal life insurance has ac- 
complished both deserve to be 
free of the slightest stigma. 
Any suggestion looking to the 
fuller Americanization of some 
fraternal members will help to 
accomplish that purpose. 


Marking Time 


EETING in St. Louis re- 

cently, the executive com- 
mittee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
adopted a report favoring con- 
tinuation and strengthening of 
the present system of State su- 
pervision of insurance. In addi- 
tion, a resolution was adopted 
urging that insurance commis- 
sioners and insurance men act in 
unison to obtain needed Federal 
legislation which would look to 
settlement of the problems cre- 
ated when the United States Su- 
preme Court declared that insur- 
ance was commerce and subject 
to the Federal anti-trust laws. 
The report, made by a sub-com- 
mittee of the committee on Fed- 
eral legislation of the NAIC, 
pointed out that part of the pur- 
pose in seeking to protect insur- 
ance from provisions of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, the 
Sherman Act, the Clayton Act 
and the Robinson-Patman Act 
would be to permit necessary 
and reasonable joint insurance 
practices. 

Whether the action of the in- 
surance commissioners will have 
any real effect on solons in 
Washington, D. C., remains to be 
seen. However, it is safe to 
assume that it will exercise at 
least a little suasion. That sua- 
sion will be intensified if, as sug- 
gested in the report, the attor- 
neys general of the States, 
acting amicus curiae, add their 
petition in the Supreme Court 
for a rehearing of the case in 
which the decision that insurance 
is commerce was rendered. The 
fire insurance companies have al- 
ready filed such a petition. 

Meanwhile, as new problems 
loom on the insurance horizon, 
it is up to Congress to act as 
quickly as possible. Life insur- 
ance, of course, is anxious, in 
common with other lines of in- 
surance, to learn the ultimate 
outcome. 
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OUR COVER PERSONALITY 


was James V. Forrestal, whose picture appears 

on our cover page. He sees a powerful post-war 
Navy as an essential part of the maintenance of our 
first line of national defense. 

He was appointed to his present post by President 
Roosevelt, to succeed the late Colonel Frank Knox. 
His appointment followed nearly four years of active 
experience as Under-Secretary of the Navy. 

Secretary Forrestal is a real Navy man, having 
served in Naval Aviation through World War 1, and 
having received his discharge, with the rank of Lieu- 
tenant, in December, 1919. 

Following his discharge he became connected with 
Dillon, Read & Company, New York, and was made 
president of the company in 1931. When war threat- 
ened again, however, he volunteered his services to 
the government. 

Secretary Forrestal has seen the Navy grow in 
personnel from 200,000 to 3,000,000 during the past 

‘four years, and has had a large part in making it 
the great fighting machine it is today. 

As our enemies in the Pacific relinquish, one after 
another, their stolen islands—as our great convoys 
travel the seven oceans in hard-won safety—we 
realize the vital importance of the Navy to our na- 


M ‘ees Secretary of the Navy on May 19, 1944, 
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James V. Forrestal taking 
the oath as Secretary of the 
Navy from Rear Admiral 
T. L. Gatch. Admiral Ernest 
J. King, chief of naval oper- 
ations, stands at right. 


tional defense. And as the Navy is our first-line of 
defense as a nation, so insurance is the first line of 
protection for every family in the country. 

The insurance man fully understands this view- 
point. It is his job to see that protection is in force 
where it will do the most good and in time to be of 
material help. 

He knows, well and vividly, the meaning of “too 
little and too late.” He has seen what that phrase 
can mean in terms of broken homes, of bereft 
families forced to try to do those things which are 
financial impossibilities, of children who are no 
longer children, forced into premature adulthood by 
tragic necessity. 

Yes, the insurance man knows all these things. He 
has seen them often enough so that he cannot and 
will not forget them. 

That is why, each day, he begins his work with the 
determination that he will spare no effort to see that 
each of his prospects knows how best to arrange pro- 
tection for himself and his family. That is why he 
makes calls far into the evening, why he will not 
listen to stock objections, why he will not be put off. 
His consciousness of his résponsibility is with him 
always, and will not permit him to be patient: with 
procrastination in himself or in those with whose 
insurance problems he is concerned. 
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y™ the label on a can of tomatoes. Not much 
more than a butterfly’s wing. Yet, multiplied 
by the hundreds, the thousands, the hundred 
thousands, it means plenty. That’s why one 
prominent canning company, in its efforts to 
support the government's paper conservation 
drive, is using a lighter weight of paper for its 
can labels. Yes, and using spot labels instead of 
wrap-around labels. 


This is typical of the kind of paper saving manu- 
facturers all over the country are now going in 
for. From cutting display material to the bone, 


Pad 
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from redesigning packages and eliminating 
nests, partitions and interliners to writing on both 
sides of office stationery—manufacturers are con- 
tinuously finding new ways to use less paper. 


And, if the other fellow can do it — you can do it. 
Why not call a meeting today of your key exec- 
utives and get your company going on a real 
peel-it-to-the-core paper conservation campaign. 
Remember, too, that baling waste paper and 
sending it to a reprocessing plant is a most im- 
portant part of the job. 


AD 


USE LESS PAPER — SAVE ALL WASTE PAPER 


This advertisement contributed by this publication and prepared by the War Advertising 
Council in cooperation with the War Production Board and the Office of War Information, 





THE AMERICAN WAY 





Thousands of youngsters will have 
started to school during the past few weeks 
but how many will be financially able to go 
through college when the time comes? 
Will your son or daughter? The years roll 
by quickly and before you know it you are 
called upon for those college expenses 
which may range from $800 to $1,500 per 
year. Naturally you will strain your re- 
serves to the utmost to give your child the 
opportunity he should have but why wait 


until then to face this problem? 
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THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. F. WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT 
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Spreading the cost of a college education 
over a number of years will make it much 
easier. If, when your youngster is small 
you start saving a certain amount each year 
by the time he is ready for college the 
money required will be ready and available 


just for that purpose. 


One of the best methods for building a 
college fund for your son or daughter is 
through a WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
educational policy. It’s a sure, safe and 
systematic way of guaranteeing that the 
total amount for which you are planning ~ 
will be on hand even though you may not 


live to see your ambition realized. 


Why not start right now while your 
youngster is studying his way through ele- © 
mentary and high school? Take advantage 
of the opportunity offered ina WESTERN 
AND SOUTHERN educational policy to ™ 
assure him the chance of reaching his goal 
—a college course or technical training. ) 


You will have the satisfaction of knowing 


that you have started him on the highway 


of life with the best equipment — a good 


sound education. 


— 


CINCINNATI, 0. 





